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This machine automatically cuts 
can body blanks from sheets of 
plain or lithographed tin plate. 
The operator loads it by lift 
truck with ten or twenty pack- 
age bundles of tin plate. He 
also unloads the blanks as they 
are discharged and stacked on 
inspection table. 
It is also used for resquaring 
plate prior to spot coating or 


No. Automatic De 
Trimmer and Slitter, 
arranged with Automatic Tin-Sheet 
Feeder and discharge Inspection Table. 
We manufacture all types of automa- 
tic can-making machinery. 
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PEA CANNERS 


This is one of the machines we hope you 
will look forward to owning. Others are 
illustrated below. 


LEWIS QUALITY GRADER AND WASHER 
—Grades peas for quality with scientific 
accuracy, by the gravity principle. 


Twin Reel 
“Cloverleat” 
Grader 


BELOW IS AN ARTIST'S conception OF THE 


LET HELP YOU PLAN FOR 


Today the canning industry is going top speed. 
All the more reason for keeping our eyes on the road 
ahead! 


Our industry is meeting its war-time respon- 
sibility most creditably, helping feed the men in the 
service (who require 50% more food than civilians )—in 
addition to civilian needs. But an equally great respon- 


sibility lies ahead when peace comes and we will be 


called on to feed hundreds of millions in foreign lands 
as well as our own. 


Look Ahead with Food Machinery Corpora- 
tion. Right now, our engineers and canning experts are 
prepared to render you a Double service:—First, to assist 
you in getting the maximum production and quality 
and the longest service from your present machinery. 
Second—To help you lay your plans for the future. 


You can also get dual assistance from our 
General Catalog, which offers valuable suggestions on 
machine operation and care, and also illustrates and 
describes many improved machines. 


If You Do Not Have the FMC Catalog, Write 


= 


for your copy Today. 
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B-800-X 
Complete modern equipment for all canned foods. BS 
Be 


For every hungry !ad in our army there's going to 

be plenty of food. That’s what helps win a war. 
Heekin Cans as they pass through your cannery .. . 
and go to their destination with the armed forces, 
or to the people of this country, carry a message of 
healthful goodness in the food they contain. All of 
us at Heekin want to serve the canning industry in 
every possible manner. Whether you now use Heekin 
Cans or ever expect to, we want you to feel free to 
call on us for any service that you may desire. There's 
no obligation. In the meantime—Look Ahead. 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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RSONAL SERVICE 
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Tiny...but oh so 


TOUGH! 


Ever have peas or other vegetables you pack turn out 
tough? Then you’d better check your salt. Calcium 
and magnesium compounds frequently found in ordi- 
nary salt cause that toughening. 


Don’t risk a tough pack! Use Worcester Salt—the salt 
that’s guaranteed free from these pack-spoiling 
compounds. Calcium and magnesium not only 
toughen, but their presence also makes-the salt less 
effective against certain types of bacteria (pickle and 
kraut packers please note!). 


Protect your pack with Worcester Salt—the quick- 
dissolving, vacuum-evaporated salt that’s free from 
bitter impurities. Salt is still the cheapest item in the 
canning process. You can afford to use the best—and 
it pays to use the best! 


Let us quote you on your tablet requirements. 


Just write or phone our nearest office. Worcester Salt 
Co., 40 Worth Street, New York. Branch offices, for 
your convenience, in Philadelphia, Charlotte, Boston, 
Buffalo, Columbus, Chicago, Detroit. 


SALT COMPANY 


1 T TAKES THE BEST tT MAKE THE BEST 
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TOMATO BASKETS 


“Quality and Sewice Known Wherever Tomatoes are Grown" 


Jersey 5/8 tomato baskets are now manufactured 
stronger and better than ever before to withstand 


rough handling and give you extra long service. 


Three modern factories make immediate shipment 


possible. A trial will convince you. 


We solicit your inquiries 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BANK ST., BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY PHONE: 473 


FACTORIES: BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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DO’S and Handling Wartime Cans 


* No. 1 in a series of suggestions for maintaining highest * 
* * 


* * 


Watch this headspace! It mustn’t vary 
more than 2-16ths of an inch. 


as DO adjust fill so that headspace after cooling will mea- 

sure 5/16"to 7/16" from top of double seam. This will 
furnish a reservoir for any early hydrogen gas... delay 
hydrogen springer formation. 


Keep the steam in 
your exhaust box 
wellabove the rust- 
ing temperature. 


as DON’T allow exhaust-box temperatures to drop below 

205 degrees F. At temperatures below 205 
degrees, there is always considerable air mixed with the 
steam. This encourages rust. 


canning efficiency with the new metal containers 


Air in the headspace 
can cause corrosion. 


x D0 make sure that the air is exhausted from the product 

and the headspace. This helps to prevent internal 
corrosion and discoloration—prolongs the life of the con- 
tainers and the product. 


Beware of those brass guard rails. 


4, DON’T use brass guard rails in an iron exhaust box. 
These metals set up an electro-chemical action 
which may promote rust on the outside of the cans. 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable of taking 
care of all specified requirements, provided proper 
precautions are taken by the canner. To help you 
maintain the highest canning standards with these 
cans, American Can Company is taking this means 
of pointing out further the necessity of strict ad- 
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herence to the recognized principles of good 
canning practice. Remember, if you are faced 
with any difficult canning problems, call your 
nearest Canco representative today. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Labelers and 


WMW pledges its full cooperation 
in your task of supplying food to help 
win this war, and will do all in its 
power to promptly fill your orders 
for Kyler Labelers and Boxers to 
help get the packs out. Apply for 
your priority and get your orders 


in early. 


Boxers 


WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN 
RETORTS distribute steam 
uniformly and economically. 
All electric welded smooth 
inside—no rivets. 


Our entire 


facilities will again be devoted 


EXCLUSIVELY for manufacturing Canning Machinery. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 
PERFORATED CRATES 
provide maximum protec- 
tion to filled cans, and posi- 
tive steam circulation. All 
welded construction of 
heavy gauge boiler plate 
steel. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 
SCREW TYPE JUICE ExX- 
TRACTORS are particularly 
adaptable to citrus juices,tomato 
juices, purees, light pastes, etc. 
Easily adjustable by hand 
wheel. Capacity: 15 to 40 gal. 
per minute, 


For over 28 years our entire efforts were devoted to 
the manufacturing of Canning Machinery that was 
“Built for Performance.” and many of our machines 
have been in continuous service for that long, long 
time. An outstanding proof of performance, is that 
no Berlin Chapman retort has ever been replaced by 
any other make. 


We are now cooperating 100% to win the war, and 
can only fill orders that have a priority rating — but 
After Victory you will again find many advantages 
by dealing with the Berlin Chapman Co. for all your 
canning equipment. Expert Engineering and Layout 
service free to all canners. 

BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY, Berlin, Wis. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT | 
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ONCE BURNT TWICE SHY, SAYS 
I. THIS YEAR YOU DON’T CATCH ME 


GETTING IN A JAM AGAIN—WNO SIREE! 


UM LIKE AN ELEPHANT WHEN IT 
COMES TO REMEMBERING—AND LAST 
SEASON | RAN INTO A FEW SNARES LIKE 
EVERYBODY ELSE. 


\ 


(priori TY'S THE THING IF 
WANT THOSE SPARE PARTS AND NEW 
EQUIPMENT. I’VE GOT MINE—HOW 
ABOUT YOURS? 


One of the most important things on every canner’s * R A R D 
calendar is the securing of priorities for equipment 


and parts needed for next season. Start now to list 
your requirements. Plan ahead so that you will be 
in a position to utilize your facilities to the utmost 
—the country will need everything you can pack. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


OFFICES AND PLANTS IN 


I. Start the necessary paper 


work in securing pri- 
orities for replacements 
of wornout equipment or 
parts. This takes time! 


. Take full advantage of 


the winter months to de- 
velop new personnel and 
plan next season’s re- 
quirements. 


equipment, making sure 
it is in perfect working 
order. 


. Plan on making your 


changes in production 
layout as soon as possi- 
ble. 


. Protect your investment 


in your present pack. 
Check periodically for 
spoilage in the stacks. 


ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


3. Repair, adjust and oil all 
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FOOD PROCESSING INDUSTRIES CONFERENCE 


The Government program calls for sharp increases of processed foods. 


Priorities assured 


to achieve goals. Labor gets full attention. Palmer House, Chicago, December 14-15-16. 


year’s “Convention,” different from any former 

meeting, differing in fact in every particular, from 
the delegates who were asked to attend—as also to 
those former conventionites asked please not to at- 
tend—from the manner in which sessions usually open, 
even down to the method of reporting. But let’s take 
it in order, like a show program, for it was all of that. 


The Actors—Every member of the numerous cast, 
assigned to speak or to lead the discussion, with but 
one or two exceptions, responded to his name as called. 
And the assembly was treated in these speakers and 
leaders to the sight of as fine a looking cotarie of 
healthy, he-men, averaging under middle age, thoro- 
ughly conversant with their subjects, willing and able 
to withstand a barrage of questions, a real brain, 
educational and ability trust, and everyone acknowl- 
edged this. 


The Audience—The greatest turnout of canners, big, 
little and small, ever recorded, from every section of 
the country, representing all manner of products and 
not just merely canners as such, but driers (dehydra- 
tors) of foods, frozen food packers, and preservers. 
As a rule the largest in these latter lines are also 
canners of food, so that they were often present not 
only in a dual capacity, but in a triple or quadruple 
capacity, the same man representing all branches of 
food preservation. If there were not 1,000 present 
then there were 1,200, and 99% of them were food 
men as distinguished from the lateral lines—brokers, 
or distributors, and supplymen. 


They quickly learned that sessions would be opened 
with army-like promptness, at the hour designated, 
and that they would close in the same way, to reopen 
for the next conference, and the crowd saw to it that 
it was in its seat from a half hour to fifteen minutes 
before gavel time, and it stayed until class was dis- 
missed. For the record—as it is likely this will be the 
one complete record published of these memorable 
meetings—we repeat that the huge ballroom of the 
Palmer House was filled from wall to wall with chairs, 
and every chair occupied, and still all could not get in. 
Many stood, but more sought the big gallery running 
around the four sides of the room. At first there was 
out a single line of chairs there, but soon this increased 
to four deep, even over the heads of the speakers, whom 
they could not see, but whom all could hear well, due 
to the excellent sound arrangements. There is a word 
picture worth preserving. 


THE SESSIONS—The first meeting was that of the 
Board of Directors of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, on Sunday morning and afternoon. The Associa- 
tion’s report is given, including the Thursday morning, 


Crees THE STAGE—History was made in this 
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annual meeting of the Association, with the election 
of officers, and the report of the Resolution Committee. 
To finish up these N.C.A. meetings: some one remarked 
upon the quiet, efficient manner in which President 
Carroll Lindsey conducted the meetings, and upon the 
greatest attendance the Associaton had ever had at 
such meetings, compelling the use of the same big 
ballroom, though on the final session the room was not 
as crowded as in other sessions. And both were quiet 
sessions, particularly the opening, the motions put but 
the “seconder” was never heard, and when the vote 
was called for—only Board members being allowed to 
vote—only the President could hear it. Intense? Yes, 
probably that’s it. 


THE CONFERENCE SESSIONS—The first was a 
general meeting Monday morning at 10, at which 
N.C.A. President Lindsey presided, introducing the 
various Presidents of the allied food processors, and 
then turned the meeting over to the Army and the 
food regulatory men. Their addresses, in this first 
session, are given in full, and in the order of their 
delivery. 


The same is true of the afternoon meeting of this 
same General Session. 


You have here all that there was, and all that we 
were allowed to take, but if you will read each one 
of these addresses with an open mind, in other words, 
if you study them carefully with a will to understand, 
you will find the answers to about everything you may 
have been worrying about. More than that, the Panel 
Discussions which followed during Tuesday and 
Wednesday, morning and afternoon, and on which 
there were no reports and none allowed, all followed 


down these same lines but more in detail. 


OUR REPORT—You understand that all this has 
been under war management, and that we could not 
employ our usual host of reporters to take down all 
that was spoken, whether in set addresses or discus- 
sions on the floor, that we were and are confined to 
what the war powers permitted. Later it was stated 
that comments on the open sessions might have been 
made, but on the Panel Discussions no reporting what- 
soever was permitted. So you have all that we can 
give you, with the mere mention of the subjects and 
the speakers in the Panel sessions. 


It is ‘our opinion, and ours only, that someone in 
Washington upset the applecart, and spoiled the intent 
of this Conference with the food producers, and we do 
not mean any official, but some member of the press 
public or private. In our opinion the Army did not 
intend to release the data on the amount of goods the 
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food producers would be expected to produce, the 
amount to set aside for war purposes, until after they 
had sat down in Chicago with these food producers 
and had threshed out all the tangles and knots, and 
gotten the approval of these same food producers. In 
other words they wanted this huddle with the food 
producers first, and their approval of the proposed 
plans, before announcing the figures. But there was 
a “leak,” as witness the fact that our Coast Correspon- 
dent reported the amounts to be asked for before they 
were known here in the East, and the figures appeared 
in our issue of December 14th, before the Conference 
met. It seems to us that had they been able to sit 
down with the entire industry, discuss the whole 
matter thoroughly, find out just what could be done 
and what not, then the entire industry would have 
taken the definite, official announcement in good part 
with no dissention or disagreements. Everything 
would have been gone over before, and agreed upon. 
It would have been a master-stroke, if they had gotten 
away with it, but there had to be a squeeler. And that 
is why “the Press” is “in dutch” at Washington, and 
no wonder. Save your quacks about the freedom of 
the press; most of them do not know what freedom 
means; they want and they use license, which is akin 
to if not the same as anarchy. Too many have the 
distorted idea of democracy that it means that you 
can say anything you want, about anyone you wish, 
anywhere, which in effect is the very antethesis of 
real democracy, which means one-for-all and all-for- 
one; or in other words, a system of pulling together 
for mutual help and protection. 


SEASON’S GREETINGS—Another historical rec- 
ord was made by these meetings, within the very 
shadow of Christmas, before the New Year, and thus 
two national conventions in one year. While the meet- 
ings were in session, out in front of the Palmer House 
on State Street, Christmas carrols were being sung by 
a splendid choir of singers and instrumentalists from 
the Chicago Opera. ‘“O, come let us adore Him, Christ 
our Lord,” and the song the angels sang at His birth: 
“Glory to God in the Highest, and on earth peace to 
men of good will,” the age-old and proper interpreta- 
tion. “Peace to men of good will!” How the world 
now needs that message and reminder! Could there 
be any war if that really existed? The angels knew 
whereof they sang, and it applies today as it did two 
thousand years ago, and we can promise, as a real 
Christmas gift to all who read these lines, that if they 
are men of good-will as they read the addresses of 
these men from Washington, that they will have peace 
in their souls, and contentment from the reading; 
rather we should say, understanding, which leads to 
contentment. 


And friends, you have simply swamped us with good 
wishes in letters, and on cards of every description. 
It is impossible to answer each one, so please let us 
offer a heartfelt wish for each one of you: A Very 
Merry Christmas to each and may your New Year 


be filled with health, happiness and contentment. 
And now to work. 


We give you the meetings in the order they occurred. 
The first was that of the N.C.A. Board of Directors, 
opening on Sunday the 13th. The yearly meeting of 
this Association took place, with the election of officers, 
the resolutions and a very able address by President 
Lindsey, on Thursday morning, ending these sessions. 
These you will find as scheduled. 


MONDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 14 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
10 A. M., Grand Ballroom. 

Presiding, Carroll E. Lindsey, President National Canners 
Association. 

Addresses: 

Feeding the Fighting Men—Brig. Gen. Carl A. Hardigg, Office 
of the Quartermaster General. 

A Second Look at the Canning Industry’s Job in the Days 
Ahead—Roy F. Hendrickson, Administrator, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration. 

OPA 1943 Pricing Policy—A. C. Hoffman, Director, Food 
Price Division, Office of Price Administration. 

“Food Is a Munition of War”—Douglas C. Townson, Director, 
Food Division, War Production Board. 

E. A. Meyer, Assistant Director, Food Division, War Produc- 
tion Board. 

All of these gentlemen responded as called, and you have 
their addresses in full, in the order given, with the exception 
of Mr. Meyer’s who spoke extemporaneously, and therefore had 
no copy to “release.” 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P. M. 
President Lindsey presiding. 
Manpower and Related Problems 
Addresses: 
Brig. Gen. W. C. Rose, Warpower Commission. 
Fay W. Hunter, Chief, Farm Placement Service, U. S. 
Employment Service. 
And you have these in their order. 


TUESDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 15 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS—CANNERS 


10 A. M., Grand Ballroom. President Lindsey, presiding. 
All addresses and discussion off the record. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Chairman: William G. Meal, Chief, Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, Agricultural Marketing Administration. 

Discussion Leaders: 

How the U.S.D.A. War Boards Can Help—Carl G. Wooster, 
Assistant Director, Northeast Division, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency. 

Lend-Lease—John E. Dodds, in Charge, Processed Fruit and 
Vegetable Section, Agricultural Marketing Administration. 

Farm and Cannery Labor—Otis E. Mulliken, Acting Chief, 
Farm Labor Division, Office of Agricultural War Relations. 

Mr. Meal was particularly good, and covered his subject in 
detail. He urged all canners to be certified, as many did this 
past season. Exact prices with growers will be set in all 
regions. More dried foods will be wanted. 

Mr. Wooster was almost contantly on his feet answering 
questions, and urged canners to try to avoid long delays to 
growers delivering the crops; also urged certification, and that 
standards would be set up for the goods, and that there would 
be no insurance. ; 

Mr. Mullikin gave it as his opinion that labor would not 
be a serious obstacle in carrying out the 1943 program, and 
the reasons for that feeling. 


GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT OF CANNED FOODS 


Afternoon, same room, same day. 
Chairman, Howard Hamilton, Procurement Policy Division, 
WPB., 
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The Chairman will outline the policy for procuring the canned 
fruits and vegetables required by the government agencies from 
the 1943 packs. Following this, special phases of the procure- 
ment policy will be presented. 

And he did to perfection, as you can imagine. Hope some 
day we will have a copy of his remarks, though he had no 
paper. “Howard,” as he is familarly and affectionately termed 
in the industry, told the canners plenty. You were supposed 
to be there. 

WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 

Same afternoon. 

Chairman, H. F. Krimendahl, Consultant, Food Division. 

Discussion Leaders: 

Processing Requirement Plans for 1943—Merritt Greene, 
Chief, Canned Food Section, Food Division. 

Priorities and P-115—R. E. Arnold, Chief, Distribution Con- 
trol, Food Division. 

Types of Plate for Containers—G. C. Scott, Consultant, Food 
Division. 

Conservation Order M-81—Robert Solinsky, 
Containers Section, Containers Division. 

Conservation Order M-104—C. P. Kolstedt, Consultant, Glass 
Section, Containers Division. 

Transportation—Mr. Rath Jones, H. J. Heinz Co. 

A brief of his paper was furnished and is as follows: 


(WPB) 


Chief, Metal 


TRANSPORTATION—THE RRS. 


By Ross JONES 
Chief, Transportation Section, Food Division 
War Production Board 


That the railroads of the country have performed an out- 
standing job of transportation in 1942 goes without saying; 
but with the close of the year some thought must be given to 
the future. There is little doubt the carriers have almost 
reached the limit in their efforts to utilize fully the present 
equipment; therefore some serious consideration must be given 
to the question of moving essential civilian foods for 1943. 
Since there is no possibility of limiting the movement of foods 
for the armed forces, the burden of saving transportation must 
be borne by civilians. 

Much has been said about cross hauling of foods, and we may 
as well face the fact that to attempt a thorough study of the 
problem would consume more time than is available. Therefore, 
some quick solution must be found that will result in material 
savings in cars and motive power. We are sure that the 
canned goods industry wants to contribute its share to the con- 
tinued free movement of civilian foods. It is not necessary 
to repeat the statements most of you have heard on your trips 
to Washington. We are sure you are fully conscious of the 
seriousness of the transportation situation. 

The problem may be approached from many angles; how- 
ever, we believe the sooner something is done the longer we 
shall have a satisfactory transportation system. We would, 
therefore, suggest that the canned foods industry take voluntary 
action now to save transportation. We would like to have this 
convention consider the following proposal for submission to 
WPB and ODT. 

That each shipper of manufactured food products for 
civilian consumption be required to reduce by a percentage 
figure the number of cars actually shipped in 1943 month 
by month as compared to 1942, the number of cars shipped 
in 1942 to be based on the increased minimum or maximum 
weight required by ODT Order No. 18, effective November 
1, 1942. This required reduction to apply only to carload 
shipments moving a distance over 500 miles from point of 
origin. 

Now we come to motor transportation. We have been as- 
sured that. the present ODT Order No. 21 (Certificate of War 
Necessity), is for the purpose of policing outstanding orders, 
and we have also been assured that no essential movement by 
motor truck will be hampered in the least. We must bear in 
mind that 3% million applications were filed—tailored and put 
into effect in an unreasonably short time, and it is our opinion 
that the whole problem will simmer down to a reasonable use 
of motor equipment. All appeals will receive the most careful 
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consideration, and we are sure all persons will be treated 
fairly. We must bear in mind that the motor truck industry 
consists of many thousands of individual operators, many of 
whom have problems that need special attention. 


It is mere repetition to say that any address was excellent. 
They all were! 

Mr. Greene said that they were at work upon this question 
of more warehouse space; might possibly build new warehouses. 

Mr. Arnold warned his listeners that 20 per cent of the 
priorities had to be returned because they were not filled out 
properly. Owing to the labor problem all want machinery, 
and that where necessary such will be supplied, but only where 
the need is serious. He advised to convert to larger cans where 
possible, but not to glass until further study. The army is 
10 per cent short on power trucks. He advised all to read 
the regulations carefully; to ask only for absolute needs. They 
are anxious to keep all on a competitive basis. 

Mr. Solinsky said that where a canner had a lot of small 
size cans which he could not use, he should notify the Section 
and they will take them up, or possibly allow the canning of 
some needed product. 

Mr. Kolstedt said there will be no wholesale conversion to 
glass except where the equipment is now in, and that the glass 
order (M-119) will be out shortly. 

Mr. Baxter, speaking on labor, said that all foods must be 
taken into consideration, not merely canned foods. He favors 
a big advertising campaign on foods, to teach the country that 
foods are as important as guns and powder, saying this would 
assist in the deferement of needed men. 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


Same afternoon. 

Chairman: Geoffrey Baker, Price Executive, Grocery Products 
Branch, Food Price Division. 

Discussion Leaders: 

1943 Fruit and Vegetable Prices—Dan F. Gerber, Fruit and 
Vegetable Section, Grocery Products Branch, Food Price 
Division. 

Members of Panel: Discussion leaders and Norman Sorenson, 
Senior Business Specialist, Grocery Products Branch, Food 
Price Division; Glenn Knaub, Business Specialist, Grocery Prod- 
ucts Branch, Food Price Division; Melville Ehrlich, Senior 
Attorney, Price Legal Division, Grocery Products and Tobacco 
Branch; Grant Tolley, Business Specialist, Grocery Products 
Branch, Food Price Division; Joseph L. Nellis, Attorney, Price 
Legal Division, Grocery Products and Tobacco Branch. 


(OPA) 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 16 


Frozen Food Packers and Preservers—Panel Discussion 


10.00 A. M., Crystal Room. 
Presiding: Edwin T. Gibson, President, National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers. 


Discussion Leaders: 

Price Policies for 1943—Geoffrey Baker, Price Executive, 
Grocery Products Branch, Food Price Division, OPA. 

Materials and Containers—R. B. Juhnichen, Chief, Frozen 
Foods Section, Food Division, WPB. 

Acreage Goals and Support Prices—William G. Meal, Chief. 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration. 

Army Requirements and Procurement Methods—Carl Kolb, 
Principal Procurement Consultant on Frozen Foods, Subsistence 
Branch, Office of the Quartermaster General. 

Members of Panel: Discussion leaders; John F. Gismond, 
Head, Packaged Specialties Section, Food Price Division, OPA; 
R. E. Arnold, Chief, Distribution Control, Food Division, WPB; 
Sylvester R. Smith, Assistant Chief, Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, AMA; Norman Sorenson, Senior Business Specialist, 
Grocery Products Branch, Food Price Division, OPA; Glenn 
Knaub, Business Specialist, Grocery Products Branch, Food 
Price Division, OPA. 

The room was packed to suffocation. 
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Dehydrators—Panel Discussion 


December 16, 10.00 A. M.—Private Dining Room No. 14. 

Presiding: L. K. Harper, President, National Dehydrators 
Association. 

Discussion Leaders: 

Dehydrated Food Requirements of the Armed Forces—Col. 
Paul P. Logan, Assistant Chief of Subsistence, Office of the 
Quartermaster General. 


Plans for Production of 1943 Requirements—R. Harry 
Amenta, Chief, Dehydrated Food Section, WPB. 


Priorities and Order P-115—R. E. Arnold, Chief, Distribution 
Control, Food Division, WPB. 


Packaging Dehydrated Foods, Including Packaging by Com- 
pression—F. S. Leinbach, Assistant Director, Containers 
Division, WPB. 

Labor Problems—Fay W. Hunter, U. S. Employment Service. 

Technical Problems, Inspection, and Specifications — Ray 
Kueneman, Processed Standardization and Inspection Division, 
‘Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration. 


Raw Materials Supply and Production Expansion—John E. 
Dodds, in Charge, Processed Fruit and Vegetable Section, 
Agricultural Marketing Administration. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 16 
Closing General Session 

2.00 P. M., Grand Ballroom. 

Presiding, Carroll E. Lindsey, President, National Canners 
Association. 

Policies and Regulations of the War Labor Board: Permitted 
Wage Increases, Bonus Payments, Procedures for Authoriza- 
tions, ete—Robert K. Burns, Regional Director, War Labor 
Board, Chicago, Ill. 

Transportation Problems: Tire and Motor Truck Rationing, 
Truck Certification and Inspection, Cross Hauling, etc.—Ross E. 
Jones, Chief, Transportation and Distribution Section, Food 
Division, WPB. (See under WPB.) 


FEEDING THE FIGHTING MEN 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL CARL A. HARDIGG 
Chief, Subsistence Branch—Storage and Distribution Division 
Office of the Quartermaster General 


I am very happy indeed to be here today, and I am very glad 
indeed to have the honor of bringing you a letter from the 
Under Secretary of War, Mr. Robert P. Patterson: 


“The National Canners Association 
in Convention at the Palmer House 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: 


In response to an appeal made by the Government, the 
canning industry of the United States and of the Territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska exerted every possible effort to produce 
a record pack of canned fruits, vegetables and fish during the 
ealendar year of 1942. As a result of their outstanding work 
the total pack was increased from approximately 236,000,000 
cases in 1941 to more than 300,000,000 cases in 1942. This 
record-making production is not only providing a direct and 
vital contribution to the Armed Forces of the United States 
and our Allies, but is also providing the reserves of food that 
are becoming extremely important to our civilian population. 

The War Department desires to record its deepest apprecia- 
tion for this meritorious accomplishment and, through the 
National Canners Association, to commend all of the canners 
of America and all of the men and women in agriculture 
and in the canning factories who made this record possible. 
In so doing, these people have made a direct contribution to- 
ward the winning of the war. 

We anticipate that in 1943 there will be need for every 
pound of preserved food American canners can produce. We 
are all aware of the limitations which necessarily have been 
placed upon the use of metal and other strategic materials 
for use as food containers but within those limitations we are 
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sure that the canners will produce and process sufficient food 
products to fill every available can. We would like to impress 
upon the thousands of men and women who will accomplish 
this work the fact that their efforts are as closely tied to 
battlefield operations as are the efforts of any workers en- 
gaged in the manufacture of war machines, ammunition or 
other battlefield supplies. 

Cognizant of the splendid cooperation you have given, the 
fighting men in uniform extend to their team mates in the 
canning industry their sincere best wishes for a productive 
and successful 1943. 

Yours sincerely, 
Signed—ROBERT P. PATTERSON, 
Under Secretary of War.” 


BUYING PROCEDURE SIMPLIFIED 


The feeding of the fighting men is quite a large order today— 
and it grows larger each day. I feel like “the old woman who 
lived in the shoe”—if I didn’t have so large a family, I wouldn’t 
have so much to do. 

As I look back a year and a half, I find that many changes 
have occurred. In accordance with the law and custom, all 
supplies were purchased on bids and awards. The bids were 
long and involved and the amounts were relatively small. Since 
the Army was small and scattered from Portland, Maine, to 
Manila, it was good business for the Army to buy for direct 
delivery to the point of use. The wholesale merchant, the job- 
ber and the broker performed a useful service for us and made 
it unnecessary to carry warehouse stock and maintain our own 
distribution. 

As the Army grew it became necessary to simplify our buying 
procedure and buy in the manner common among business men. 
It was also apparent as the volume grew and the number of 
Posts increased that we would have to have our own warehouses 
and buy direct from the producers if we were to prevent com- 
petition between our buying officers and prevent undue disturb- 
ance in the food industry. We feel that these changes in meth- 
ods have contributed greatly to our success in providing food 
for the fighting men. 

I am sure you appreciate the great volume and weight of the 
food required for your Army today. Each ration weighs be- 
tween 5 and 6 pounds, so the daily weight of food that must be 
delivered to the soldiers is more than 25,000,000 pounds, or 
12,500 tons. This must be delivered all over the world and 
must be delivered each day. A soldier cannot use two rations 
today and make up for one he did not have yesterday. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF DEHYDRATION 


With this tremendous volume and weight of food to distribute 
each day both weight and space become of vital importance. 

Most of our foods contain a high percentage of water which 
constitutes the greater part of the weight and a good part of 
the volume of the food. By cutting down the percentage of 
water in our food we can make great savings in both weight 
and bulk. 

The process of removing water is called dehydration. So today 
we have the large and growing dehydration industry helping 
us to save weight and shipping space. 

Great progress has been made by this industry in producing 
good dehydrated foods. The foods must be GOOD and must 
be acceptable to the soldiers or else we will have made a loss 
instead of a gain, for if the soldiers can’t eat them, we will have 
wasted the raw material, the labor, the containers, the ship 
tons (the most valuable commodity in the world today) and 
worst of all, the soldier will not have his food. 

The amounts of dehydrated foods desired by the Army this 
year were limited only by the amounts of GOOD products that 
could be obtained from the industry. The foreseen requirements 
for all purposes for 1943 far exceed the probable expansion of 
the industry. The dehydration industry like all new industries, 
has its troubles in processing and in packaging, but the pros- 
pects for working out most of these troubles appear bright. 


ARMY AND NAVY WILL USE QUICK FROZEN FOODS 


The Army is obtaining substantial quantities of quick frozen 
products this year, and in certain situations finds these products 
most useful—and here again, the amount that could be used ad- 
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vantageously is limited by the amount of GOOD product the 
industry can produce. A program for expansion of this in- 
dustry is under way, which it is hoped will permit the use of 
much larger quantities of frozen foods by the Army and Navy 
next year. 


The letter from the Under Secretary of War which I read to 
you a little while ago has stolen a good deal of the thunder that 
I would like to give you before concluding. The Under Secre- 
tary praised you for the record production which you have 
accomplished this year. I want to endorse that praise from 
deep in my heart. Your accomplishments have had a great deal 
to do with the general satisfaction which has been felt in the 
way the Army has been fed—satisfaction that has been re- 
peatedly passed on to me from soldiers and civilians alike. I 
know so well how hard the past year has been, and I know 
equally well how much harder next year will be. Canned foods 
requirements for our allies and for our Army will be greater. 
Labor and materials will be scarcer. Nerves will be taut, 
tempers short, and patience exhausted. But the added difficul- 
ties do not relax one bit the duty that has fallen upon us in the 
supply branches of the Armed Services or upon you who must 
supply the supply services. I know the men in the canning 
industry well. The canning industry now includes dehydrators 
and freezers as well. Having worked with you in the past, I 
know you will discharge your duty now as you always have. 

I am particularly gratified that you will be able to have even 
more assistance in the future from the Department of Agricul- 
ture. For the past six months I have worked intimately with 
Mr. Hendrickson, who follows me on this program. He is always 
sympathetic and helpful and it is a real privilege that you and 
I can have Secretary Wickard, Mr. Hendrickson, and their as- 
sociates to guide and direct us in accomplishing a successful 
food program for the next year. 


In conclusion I wish to convey to the industry and to each 
canner the appreciation not only of the Army but also of the 
other Government agencies for the fine cooperation we have 
had this year. It does not seem possible that such large quan- 
tities of supplies could be procured with such ease and celerity 
and practically without friction. This cooperation has enabled 
the Government agencies to obtain their very large require- 
ments in an orderly manner. We assure you that we will do 
our best in the future to maintain the fine spirit of cooperation 
that has existed this year. 


THE FOOD PROCESSING INDUSTRY’S JOB IN 
THE DAYS AHEAD 


By Roy F. HENDRICKSON 


Director of the Food Distribution Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Almost eleven months ago I spoke here in Chicago before the 
National Canners Convention, which most of you attended. A 
lot of things have happened during these last eleven months. 

Then I told you that we could use all of the essential foods 
that we could produce. Today it is clear that the total demand 
for United States food is greater than we possibly can meet— 
that sacrifices here and there must be made for the duration. 

We must see that our expanding Army and Navy, fighting on 
many fronts, have all the food they need. Never again must 
be repeated that report from Bataan: “Lack of food proved our 
undoing.” We mist also see that our war-workers here at home 
have nourishing diets that they keep up production of the war 
machines for our Armed Forces. We must continue to send 
great quantities of food to our Allies who are fighting side by 
side with us against the Axis. These demands alone are ex- 
tremely large, but there are even more. 

We must accept the responsibility of providing food for the 
people of the countries freed from the Axis. If we could visit 
Greece, France, Czechoslavakia, Poland—if we could see first- 
hand the horrors of hunger that follow Axis aggression, we 
would vividly realize the proportions of the post-occupation job 
we face. Germany has picked those conquered countries clean, 
leaving millions of starving people. We must get them food 
quickly whenever the military situation calls for it. 
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This is the job facing American farmers and their partners, 
the American food industry—a top war job that will try the 
mettle of both groups. 


To do this job, food production all the way along the line must 
be placed on a war footing. In this war, with many fronts far 
from home, the production of manufactured food is on a level 
with manufacturing tanks, planes and ships. 


FOOD PRODUCERS ARE WAR WORKERS 


An ample labor supply not only on farms but in processing 
and transporting food is absolutely necessary. Workers on 
farms and in factories producing the foods to feed our boys 
in Africa, in England, and Ireland, on Islands of the Pacific 
and in our own camps at home—who help feed the Russians who 
have battled those two years as valiantly as the men of any 
army in any war—who help feed the dogged soldiers and sailors 
of the British Empire and our other Allies—the workers of 
these farms and food factories are engaged in one of the highest 
forms of patriotic activity. The policies of the Government 
must recognize this; the public must understand it—the workers 
should be told. Men—and the thousands of women who leave 
their homes to work in food plants, deserve praise equally with 
the men and women who are helping in other war activities. 

We simply have to have our share of labor in the food busi- 
ness to get the job done. 


And the war footing idea applies to more than labor, too. 
It applies to the other essential elements of food production— 
to machines, repairs, equipment—with full recognition of the 
many other needs that compete for scarce materials. 

The food industry has and will make sacrifices—and willingly, 
too. But, we must make sure that these sacrifices do not hinder 
production, with the result that our war effort is impeded. 


A GOOD JOB IN 1942 


Processors did a magnificent job this last year, turning out 
record packs despite mounting difficulties. As an example let’s 
look at the record of the fruit and vegetable canners. The aver- 
age pack of the principal canned fruits, juices, and vegetables 
for the 1937-41 period amounted to 220 million cases per year. 
In the last year of that period, 1941, these packs totaled over 
265 million cases, or about 20 per cent above the average for 
the period. This past year, packs from the 1942 fruit and vege- 
table crops are expected to total over 280 million cases—a record 
output which is over 25 per cent larger than the past 5-year 
average. 


Production of quick frozen foods was about a third larger in 
1942 than in 1941; the canned pork pack was well over twice as 
large as the pack of a year earlier; dehydrated vegetable pro- 
duction is five times greater than a year earlier. 


Such production achievements show that the industry has been 
wide awake and very much aware of its wartime duty. Even 
so, we have not turned out any too much—in fact, there has 
not been enough in many instances to meet ever-expanding war 
requirements and civilian demand. 


About a third of the canned fruit and vegetable pack was 
required to meet Government war needs this year. Most of the 
1942 production of canned meat is going directly for war pur- 
poses, nearly all of the canned fish, most of the dried fruits, 
considerable quantities of the quick frozen foods, and virtually 
all of the dehydrated vegetables. 


These drains on our processed food supplies have been enor- 
mous, but they are going to be even greater next year. This 
adds up to the fact that, regardless of the size of the 1943 packs, 
there will be reduced supplies of practically all of the products 
available for the civilian trade. This does not mean that civilian 
consumers will not have enough food—it does mean that they 
will not be able to buy all they can afford of certain processed 
foods that must be used for shipping overseas. But we cannot 
overlook for one instant the necessity of providing ample food 
for our civilians who are working harder and longer hours pro- 
ducing materials of war. These supplies for the home front 
not only must be large enough to meet basic needs, but they 
also must be distributed fairly. It is going to require the fullest 
cooperation of everyone of us to do that job right. 

I know that it is disappointing to you to have commercial out- 


‘lets which you can’t possibly fill. This aggravating condition 
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is generally true in the non-perishable food field today; and 
although this year’s food production is the largest on record 
the housewife is unable to buy all ofthe items she desires in 
the average grocery store. Despite the fact that many people 
are earning more than ever before and are in a position to buy 
things they’ve always desired, they will have to get along with 
less variety as time goes on. 


But no American housewife is going to resent doing without 
certain foods if she knows that they are needed by our soldiers 
and sailors and marines. Nor is she going to be unwilling to 
forego luxury foods which no longer fit into our war economy— 
not if she stops to realize why it is necessary. All of us have 
responsibilities to see that she has the reasons for shortages 
honestly and quickly explained to her. 


THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION SETUP 


Only a week ago the President placed Secretary Wickard in 
complete charge of the Nation’s war food program, vesting in 
his broad powers and responsibilities. Briefly—but not so 
simply—Secretary Wickard is charged with determining total 
Governmental and civilian requirements and then formulating 
programs to meet these requirements. To facilitate this enor- 
mous and complicated job, the executive order provided for cer- 
tain agencies in the Department of Agriculture to be consoli- 
dated into (1) a Food Production Administration, and (2) a 
Food Distribution Administration. These two administrations 
are in addition to the recently established Agricultural Re- 
search Administration. The Food Distribution Administration 
will, in general, have charge of the processing, distribution and 
procurement phases of the war food job. 


The order also assigns the personnel, property and funds of 
the War Production Board concerned primarily with food pro- 
duction and distribution to the Department of Agriculture. 

Under the order, the Secretary has the power to assign food 
priorities and make allocations of food to meet the various re- 
quirements, to insure the efficient and proper distribution of the 
available supply of food. 


In other words, virtually all phases of our food picture ex- 
cept prices—from the time the seed is planted until the product 
appears on your dinner table—can now be brought into one 
coordinated program. It will be the Department’s aim to sim- 
plify wherever possible—to avoid any more confusion, conflicting 
or complicated systems to the greatest possible extent. I be- 
lieve that simplification is one of our greatest needs today. 

After the farmers have produced all that is possible of war 
food raw materials there comes the problem of seeing that 
these products go into the most advantageous processing or 
distribution channels. 


This calls for effective food management and it requires the 
close working together of growers, processors, distributors, and 
the Government in seeing that the job is done in a wise manner 
that is fair to all concerned. To accomplish this, it will be neces- 
sary to issue conservation and reservation regulations, and 
rationing of such products for which the supply available to 
consumers is materially smaller than their demands. 


Conservation orders are not new to the processing industry 
as similar ones have been in effect during the past year for 
such products as canned salmon and dried fruits. Such pro- 
grams are an efficient way for your Government to meet its 
pressing food requirements, and I believe that, in many cases, 
they provide the most equitable method for the industry to 
provide for these needs. Certainly an allocation system, well 
planned in consultation with those to be effected is better, fairer 
and more manageable than priorities. The priority-issuing sys- 
tem seems simple and workable at first sight but they bog down 
because they cannot be scheduled and become a system of un- 
planned shocks and surprises. 

Regardless of the efficiency with which processed foods are 
managed, it is of little avail if sufficient raw materials are not 
produced. This is going to be a difficult job in 1943 and cannot 
be done successfully without the closest working cooperation 
between processors and producers in making arrangements for 
next year’s farm production. It will be necessary, too, for the 
Government to utilize all of its resources in helping to supply 
growers with the materials they need in producing these crops. 

This time last year, it appeared certain.that sufficiently large 
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crops would be grown. Our job then, as we saw it, was to pro- 
vide every possible inducement we could to insure that these 
crops would be processed. As time went on, with the consequent 
multiplication of labor and facility problems, some obstacles 
were found to all-out production, but the planting of the crops 
already was under way and our principal job still seemed that 
of helping the industry harvest and process to capacity. It is 
going to be very difficult for the processing industry to obtain 
the raw material it needs to pack the supplies which must be 
produced in 1948. The new Food Production Administration 
under the leadership of Mr. Parisius is going to give you every 
help on that, and we are too. 


THE DEPARTMENTS CANNING PROGRAM 


Details of the Department’s canning program for 1943 will 
be discussed later in your panel sessions, but I would like to 
outline it briefly. The program for next season will be based 
on about the same principles as those followed in 1942, but will 
be extended to more crops. The price support programs for 
peas and tomatoes, announced about a year ago, were effective 
in increasing the production needed for the current year. We 
will continue such programs for these two commodities in 1943 
and shall also extend them to include snap beans, corn, beets, 
carrots, pumpkin and squash for processing, and cabbage for 
kraut. ‘These support programs will not be limited to the 
canning outlet for these crops—they include the dehydration 
and quick freezing processing outlets too. 

The grower prices for these crops are now being developed 
in consultation with State USDA War Boards and it appears 
that they can be announced probably by the middle of January. 
We hope to announce them at the earliest possible time because 
we realize the importance of early plans for contracting. 

One of the basic factors in the success of the 1942 program 
was the certification of canners by the War Boards. This op- 
erated to stimulate a high production of acreage contracting 
between canners and growers before the planting season. Most 
of the tomatoes and peas were packed by certified canners who 
had the advantage of the announced price guarantees. 

We strongly favor this contractual arrangement between can- 
ners and growers in 1943 because it enables the producer to 
make his plans in advance of the growing season. The grower 
thus is in a position to obtain the necessary seed and plants 
and other materials for the acreage he intends to produce. It 
assures him of an outlet when his crops mature. The canner 
is benefited because he is assured of the raw materials, and 
better able to plan his operations to make the best use of avail- 
able facilities. 

The farmer’s situation is somewhat different this year. Fair 
prices to producers last year achieved the desired results, but 
it will take more than prices alone in the months ahead. Actual 
assistance will be required in addition to incentive. 

One of the greatest problems faced by the farmers is the 
shortage of labor. To aid growers in meeting this problem, 
the Department has developed a program including draft defer- 
ment of essential workers, the shifting of workers from less 
essential crops to the more essential war crops, the training and 
transportation of workers, and encouragement of the utiliza- 
tion of student and volunteer workers during critical harvest 
periods. 

The Department has announced that other measures will be 
taken to aid producers in meeting the goals, such as assistance 
in obtaining fertilizer, machinery ,and other production supplies. 

The next step is the determination of what foods and what 
quantities are to be canned, frozen or dehydrated. Generally 
speaking, all branches of the processing industry—canners, de- 
hydrators, quick freezers—compete for the same raw materials. 
It is up to the Government to see that these raw materials are 
processed into the forms that contribute most to our overall 
program. For instance, if the need for dried peaches is greater 
than for canned peaches, then the fruit must be dried. 


The new container limitation order M-81 specifies the pro- 
ducts and the amounts of tinplate which will be allocated for 
each. This determines, of course, the maximum quantities of 
each food which may be processed in metal containers. Final 
plans have not yet been developed with respect to the utiliza- 
tion of crops which may also be frozen or dehydrated. The 
Department is working on these problems now and will soon be 
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in a position to announce programs for each of these outlets. 

The Food Distribution Administration has a responsibility 
in the food program it will never take lightly. We are inter- 
ested not only in the acquisition of large quantities of foodstuffs 
for Government and civilian requirements, but also in seeing 
that our whole agricultural marketing and distribution program 
is operated at wartime efficiency. 

In coordinating our food production, it has become more and 
more evident that accurate, up-to-date information is essential. 
As the demands of war increase and difficulties of producing 
and processing become greater, the procurement of essential pro- 
cessed foods becomes less a problem of merely buying and more 
one of scheduling production and allocating output. 


COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY BEGUN 


To help industry, operate at maximum efficiency, and to pro- 
vide information for the Government, the Food Distribution 
Administration has begun a comprehensive survey. It covers 
all plants in the United States that process by canning, freezing, 
dehydrating, or other methods, our fruit, vegetable and specialty 
crops. It includes the plants which manufacture preserves, 
jams, fruit concentrates, canned soup and dehydrated soup. 


This survey, one of several to be conducted for the major 
food fields, will probasic information to be put to immediate use 
in meeting our overall requirements.- The data obtained will 
be used in obtaining a full and coordinated use of these process- 
ing facilities in our food program. 


There are immediate and important uses to which this infor- 
mation will be put. The physical job of processing fruits and 
vegetables must be planned on the basis of facts. Production 
by areas must be coordinated with available processing facilities 
if needed supplies are to be obtained and if waste of food, trans- 
portation and manpower is to be avoided. 


CANNERS SHOULD TURN PARTLY TO DEHYDRATION 


In furtherance of the war program, an increased number of 
canners should consider the opportunities of devoting part of 
their plants to dehydration. The shortage of tin and steel, to- 
gether with the great economy in shipping space to be obtained 
by dehydrated products, points to the necessity of maximum 
expansion of dehydrating facilities. 


Vegetable dehydration is being built into a significant indus- 
try, one that will continue to be of some importance even after 
the war if the industry is soundly built. A year ago, we had 
20 such plants with a total annual capacity of about 15 million 
pounds of dehydrated products. In the meantime we have in- 
augurated a program to assist processors in adding dehydra- 
tion. So far, the Department approved the applications for 
plants that will have an annual capacity of over 100 million 
pounds by next summer. This is only a beginning. On the basis 
of anticipated requirements, we will need about 400 million 
pounds of dehydrated vegetables next year. 

I strongly urge canners to participate in this expansion 
program. Because of their existing facilities and experience in 
food processing, they are the logical ones to step into this new 
program. It is likely that we will need at least 200 additional 
plants to bring production to the necessary level. 


GRADE LABELING AND OPA 


And now to our old saint and/or sinner, grade labeling. I’ve 
ilways thought there was too much emotion on both sides in 
liseussion of it. I’ve thought too that canners and distributors 
are very responsive to a very old and unrepealed law called 
upply and demand. If the consumer demand purple cabbage in 
ans—except in wartime when tin and steel restrictions inter- 
‘ene—canners will give it to them. And if consumers demand 
\, B, C on their cans or X, Y, and Z, the canners will provide 
hem. 

Some consumers do demand grades, some don’t. As far as 
veacetime is!concerned, I believe consumers will be divided— 
erhaps sometime about equally. If that time comes, I’ll bet 
hat the half; of the consumers wanting grade labeling will get 
t and canners will supply it with a smile, on the old, old theory 
‘hat the customer is always right. If they don’t demand it, 
‘hey won’t get it for very obvious reasons. 
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In peacetime, I’d say let’s leave it to the consumer to decide. 
As you know up to this time grade labeling has been on a purely 
voiuntary basis. An increasing number of canners are partici- 
pat:ng and an increased number of distributors are now labeling 
their products under federal grade. We offer the service; no 
one is forced. 


Now with war on, the Office of Price Administration is wrestl- 
ing with the problem of identifying merchandise incident to 
making ceilings serve their laudable purposes of arresting in- 
flation. I can see good reason under these circumstanes for 
OPA’s position that grade labeling is needed as a wartime meas- 
ure. We will do the best we can, if it comes, to do a good, 
reliable job. In Paul Williams and his corps of processed food 
inspectors of the Fruit and Vegetable Branch we have an 
honest, hard working group of public servants who do their 
job well. 


In closing, I want to refer again to the overall food job which 
Secretary Wickard has been assigned. He is able, a good 
organizer who is not afraid to delegate authority. He has a 
profound sense of responsibility. As his lieutenants on the pro- 
cessing, distributing and procurement side, we in the Food 
Distribution Administration will try to be fair, to act as 
promptly as possible and to fight for good, sensible food pro- 
grams and the things necessary to make such programs realities. 
We want the cooperation of the food industries—not half- 
hearted, polite stuff—but the genuine article that gets issues 
settled, and food on its way to battlefronts, and to the-firesides 
of homes here and abroad with our Allies. I know we will get 
that cooperation—and we will soon have our organizational 
structure ready to announce. We will have industry advisory 
committees—and not at Washington alone. We want to capture 
and put to good use the experience and horse-sense which the 
food industry has accomplished. That has been true in AMA; 
it will be true of FDA. We would be silly not to. The problem 
is to establish an adequate communication system. We think 
we have one in the making. 


That will help, but it is not a solution of the chief problem— 
to get the best possible food job done that will most advance 
victory. To do that requires the kind of cooperation that gets 
results in the Solomons, in Africa, in Stalingrad—patience, un- 
selfishness, wise leadership—and above all, teamwork. 


Mr. Hendrickson here read the following letter from Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard: 


Mr. Frank E. Gorrell 

Secretary, National Canners Association 
1739 H Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gorrell: 


I appreciate your fine letter of December 9. We have been 
impressed with the excellent manner in which the canning 
industry has accepted its wartime responsibility of providing 
‘the necessary food for governmental and civilian needs. I 
know that processors had to operate under considerable diffi- 
culties this past year, but they did their part of the job ina 
commendable way. 


Responsibilities on both industry and Government in the 
year ahead are even greater than those of the past year in 
solving the problem of providing the tremendous quantities of 
food that are necessary to win this war. Whatever steps are 
necessary to insure adequate production and strategic dis- 
tribution of necessary foods must be taken. The processing 
industry is an integral and essential part of the food produc- 
tion program, and I am sure that your conference next week 
will result in developing effective measures to aid the industry 
in meeting its problems during the coming months. 


Thank you for your offer of continued cooperation with 
the Department. Our goal is the adequate production of 
foods essential to victory, and it is to this end that we shall 
utilize our resources to the fullest extent. 


Sincerely yours, 
Signed—CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
Secretary. 
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OPA 1943 PRICING POLICY 
By A. C. HOFFMAN 
Director, Food Price Division, Office of Price Administration 


All of us, both you in the food processing industry and we in 
the OPA, have been through some pretty rocky times during 
the past year. There have been times when the whole structure 
of price control threatened to give way because of forces with 
which we were powerless to deal. There were times when we 
seemed to be tilting against windmills ,when we did things 
which may have seemed to you not to make sense from your 
point of view. There was a good deal of bickering and not a 
little hot-tempered controversy. 


But for all of that, we came through last season with two 
achievements against which nothing else matters: Under war- 
time controls, the canning industry made the largest pack on 
record; and that pack is now into consumption at a price in- 
crease over peace-time levels which is fractional compared with 
what would be happening without price control. 


Today the OPA faces the future with a great deal more con- 
fidence than we had a year or even six months ago. The 
break came with the President’s Labor Day message and the 
Congressional action which quickly followed. We now have 
what we did not have before; namely, a legislative basis and an 
administration set-up for greater stability of costs as well as 
of prices. 


Another step welcomed by those of us in the OPA who have 
to do with food price control is the greater centralization of 
responsibility for food production and distribution in Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard. It goes without saying that, in its 
administration of food price control, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration will work closely with the Secretary and his staff. 
Leon Henderson wants it that way; and I think I express the 
sentiments of both the Department of Agriculture and the OPA 
staffs when I say that we look forward to close and harmonious 
working relationships. With respect to Government policy for 
the canning industry for 1943, I do not think there is a single 
point on which we do not see eye to eye with Roy Hendrickson 
and the Agricultural Marketing Administration. 


Today I want to outline for you as definitely and specifically 
as I can the policy and mechanics of price control which the 
OPA intends to follow for canned, dried, and quick-frozen fruits 
and vegetables in 1943. Price control for your industry in many 
important respects will differ from that under which you op- 
erated during the last year. When I finish today I think you 
will agree with me that it is better in all respects, both from 
your standpoint and ours. 


I can assure you also that this year there will be no repeti- 
tion of the delays, confusion, and 11th hour action which was, 
I insist, humanly unavoidable—given the circumstances under 
which all of us worked last spring. 


By this time I think most of you know what OPA’s general 
policy is with respect to the mechanics of food price control. 
In a word, it is this: For food processors, specific dollar-and- 
cents maximum prices, by grade and by regions where necessary. 

We are swinging rapidly in this direction, and large segments 
of the food processing industry are already operating under 
this type of control. At the processor level there are now in 
effect specific dollar-and-cents ceilings for most of the fats and 
oils, beef, pork, potatoes, and turkeys. Just as soon as possible 
—at most, in a matter of weeks—all the formerly uncontrolled 
foods covered by the price freeze of last October—butter, cheese, 
evaporated milk, poultry, citrus, and flour—will be priced under 
schedules of this type. 

We have known from the first that the “freeze” technique of 
price control represented by the GMPR was far from perfect as 
a permanent regulatory instrument. We used that technique 
last May because it was the only kind of action which could be 
taken quickly for any broad class of commodities. 

The advantages we see to the new types of schedules are 
these: First, it washes out all the inequities between individual 
firms which result when each firm is frozen to its highest price 
of a particular period. In an effort to take care of that situa- 
tion, the GMPR provided, as you remember, for the adjustment 
of prices for individual firms when for any reason they ap- 
peared inequitable or unjust. That adjustment procedure proved 
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administratively unworkable and unsatisfactory both from your 
standpoint and ours. 

In this connection, the new schedules for your industry will 
probably carry no provision for the adjustment of prices of 
individual firms. If a flat price regulation is generally fair for 
an industry, every firm must be prepared to live under it with- 
out recourse to individual-firm adjustments. Any price ad- 
justments to be made will be on a regional or industry-wide 
basis, and only then when the general situation requires it. 


Another difficulty we had with GMPR was that it was not 
easy to enforce. You as processors were instructed to take 
your highest price in the base period for purchasers of the same 
class ;and to continue customary allowances, discounts, and 
price differentials. In case after case, processors interpreted 
these clauses in such a way as to increase prices to distributors. 
A specific and uniform price ceiling ends all that and provides a 
more enforceable as well as a more equitable instrument. 


Finally, the mechanics of price control must be flexible 
enough to provide for changes in price levels, either up or 
down. The freeze method of price control simply doesn’t pro- 
vide this flexibility. All of you know, I’m sure, of the endless 
confusion, particularly at the distribution level, caused by for- 
mula adjustments like those used last year for canned fruits; 
and we want no repetition of it. 


Now let’s get down to cases on the problems of your particu- 
lar industry. The questions which I think are in your minds 
involve these problems: The level of canned and dried food 
prices in 1943, regional price differentials, grower prices and 
support programs, subsidies, wage costs in relation to the ceil- 
ings, container changes, and grades and grade labelling. I 
shall take these questions in that order. 


THE 1943 PRICE LEVEL 


The OPA would like to see processed fruit and vegetable 
prices held.as near as possible to last year’s level. But we 
realize that this will have to depend on the level of grower 
prices needed to call forth the production and, in a few areas, 
on the labor situation as it develops later. 


You have just listened to Mr. Hendrickson of the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration who has outlined the present think- 
ing of the Department of Agriculture regarding grower prices. 
He has indicated that moderate increases are to be expected 
in grower price levels for some fruits and vegetables for pro- 
cessing while for others there may be little or no increase. He 
has told you also that for some of these products the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will have a support price program aimed 
at bringing out the highest possible pack. 


Naturally the OPA will work closely with the Department 
in gearing the ceilings on the canned goods to the level of 
grower prices and the support price programs developed by the 
Department of Agriculture. I’m sure both agencies will be able 
to agree on the proper level of grower prices consistent with 
production requirements and the over-all stabilization of living 
costs. 


As rapidly as the grower prices are agreed on, the OPA 
will use them in establishing the ceilings on the processed com- 
modity. Where the Department institutes a support price pro- 
gram under which it stands ready to buy from canners at 
specified prices, we intend to work it out so that the ceilings 
and the support prices are either identical or in a fixed rela- 
tionship to each other. 


GROWER CEILINGS 


As to the question of whether or not ceilings will be put 
directly on grower prices of canned and dried fruits and vege- 
tables, our present thoughts are these: 


The OPA never moves to put aceiling directly on the farm pro- 
duct unless the increase in the farm price threatens to jeopardize 
the ceiling at the processor level. For a number of commodities 
just that kind of situation has developed and a ceiling has been 
placed at the farm, as well as at the processor level. The Price 
Control Act requires the concurrence of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in a farm-price ceiling, so that any possible action along 
this line would be worked out jointly between the Department 
and the OPA. 
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The OPA sees no need at this time to put any ceilings directly 
on the farm price of vegetables grown for canning. 


For some of the canning fruits grown on the West Coast, the 
situation may be different. Where the grower price of fruit, 
because of the fresh market demand or for any other reason, 
goes to the point where canners and driers cannot afford to 
handle it at proper prices, the only solution may be a grower- 
price ceiling. If it seems early this spring that such a situa- 
tion might develop for some of the fruits the OPA, in conjunc- 
tion with the Department of Agriculture and the growers and 
canners involved, will try to work out an equitable ceiling on 
the grower price. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENTIALS 


In setting the ceiling prices of a particular canned product, 
we expect to use regional differentials where these have cus- 
tomarily existed and where differences in raw material and 
labor costs are such as to require these differentials. We are 
going about the establishing of these regional differentials in 
this way. First, we have struck averages of the ceiling prices 
under which you operated last year, and are studying the re- 
gional price differences which existed. Next, we will modify 
last year’s differentials in certain regions where the grower 
price or wage situation shows the need for it. Naturally we 
don’t want to complicate the situation by an over-fine break- 
down of prices by regions and we will strive for as much uni- 
formity as possible. But we will recognize regional price differ- 
ences where necessary. 


SUBSIDIES 


Now just a word about subsidies in connection with the can- 
ning industry. The OPA sought the use of subsidy moneys 
last summer as an alternative to raising the price of certain 
canned fruits and vegetables because of increases in grower 
prices and wage costs to canners. When it was clear that such 
funds could not be made available, we could do nothing except 
to raise the price, and that increase is reflected in the price of 
these commodities now going through the retail store. 


As the situation now shapes up and with the prospects good 
for holding canned and dried food prices to somewhere near the 
levels of last year, the OPA will not urge the use of subsidy 
moneys in this field. Something may happen to change the 
situation, but that is the way we in the OPA see it now. If 
any subsidy moneys were to be used, we would urge their pay- 
ment directly to growers rather than to canners. We have 
gone over this whole matter of subsidy as it relates to the can- 
ning industry with Secretary Wickard’s people, and I think all 
of us in the Government are agreed on this point. 


WAGE INCREASES 


A question which I’m sure is in all your minds is how any 
changes in wage costs will be taken into account in connection 
with ceiling prices for canned goods. At present none of us 
can be very specific about this, pending a clarification both of 
the general wage situation and of the procedure set up under 
Director Byrnes’ Office between the War Labor Board and the 
OPA for handling this matter. 


As most of you know, the War Labor Board will have two 
types of cases brought before it involving wage increases. The 
first will be that in which an employer voluntarily petitions the 
WLB for permission to raise wages of his employees. The sec- 
ond type of case involves wage disputes between employees and 
employers which are referred to the WLB for settlement. 


When an employer petitions the WLB for permission to in- 
crease wages, he will simultaneously have to file with the OPA 
a statement as to whether or not he would use the wage in- 
crease (if allowed by the WLB) as the basis for a petition to 
the OPA for an increase in his ceiling price. If the employer’s 
statement is to the effect that he would not use the wage in- 
crease as the basis for a petition to OPA for a price increase, 
then the matter is of no concern to the OPA. If, however, he 
indicates that he would use the wage increase as the basis of 
a request for a price increase, then the OPA will indicate to 
. the WLB and the Director of Economic Stabilization whether, 
in its (the OPA’s) opinion, the wage increase would necessitate 
a price increase. If so, the OPA will also indicate whether or 
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not it would recommend to make a price adjustment. Presum- 
ably Director Byrnes’ office will pass on important cases in- 
volving price increases. Naturally, I cannot presume to say 
what general policy will be followed in cases of this kind. 


Earlier I indicated that the flat dollar-and-cents price schedule 
generally will carry no provision for the adjustment of prices 
of individual canners. This means that any changes in prices 
necessitated by wage increases or for any other cause will have 
to be made by amendment to such regulations on a regional or 
national basis. Naturally we will not change the level of can- 
ner prices over the whole country, or even in a particular 
region, on the basis of isolated wage increases paid by only a 
few canners. In other words, you must not expect relief as an 
individual canner because of a wage increase. 


We frankly do not know how the wage situation under the 
ceilings will work out for the canning industry as the canning 
season approaches. Therefore we are taking the wages paid 
this year as the basis for our ceiling computation. If authorized 
wage rates depart from those on which these ceilings are based, 
we will have to look at the situation again later in the spring 
and make corresponding adjustments, since the profit allowed 
under the uniform ceiling will not permit absorption of a gen- 
eral area labor-rate increase. If a canner’s wage rates are 
increased from a point below the area level up to that level, of 
course no adjustment will be made, since the uniform price is 
based on the standard rate. I should also like to caution you 
against any easy assumption that you can go out and raid the 
field for labor and expect the OPA to take care of you by a 
willy-nilly raising of your ceiling prices. 


A moment ago I mentioned profits, and I want to say a 
further word about that. At the present time, we are studying 
your profits over the last year as a guide in establishing next 
year’s ceilings. 


Under any kind of price control, and particularly the formula 
technique used last year where each firm had its own base- 
period prices, profits are bound to vary widely between individ- 
ual firms. I don’t have to tell you that exhorbitant profits will— 
and properly—call the immediate attention both of the OPA 
and of the public. In times such as these, your stockholders 
are not the only ones interested in your profit and loss state- 
ments. 


TIN AND GLASS CEILINGS WILL DIFFER 


Now the tin-to-glass question: You will be packing a good 
deal of food in glass next year, and it is a question of consider- 
able importance to you. 


The details of ceiling prices on glass-packed goods have not 
been finally worked out, but we will follow the general policy: 
It will be our aim to recognize the direct cost differences of 
packing in tin and glass. On the 1943 pack, practically no 
canned fruits and vegetables will be left under GMPR, so that 
the tin-to-glass provisions of that regulation will not apply. 
Under the new dollar-and-cents ceilings we will recognize differ- 
ences in the actual cost of the container, in freight, and direct 
labor-cost increases, and of packing in glass as compared with 
tin. We have already obtained a good deal of data on what 
these cost differences are, and by the time the schedules issue 
we will have more. For simplification we will use separate flat 
prices for tin and glass. 


GRADE LABELING IMPORTANT TO PRICING PROGRAM 


Finally, gentlemen, that jagged old pineapple—grading and 
grade labelling: For years the controversy has raged in terms 
of whether or not it was a reform measure. The OPA does not 
approach the subject from that standpoint. There are ad- 
mittedly grounds for debate as to the desirability or necessity 
for grade labelling in a free economy, but we simply cannot 
take part in such a debate. Because grading and grade labelling 
best serves the interests of equitable, effective, and enforcable 
price control, it will be used wherever necessary in the food field. 
I want to tell you as fully and frankly as I can just why OPA 
takes that position. 


In the case of canned fruits and vegetables, we feel that 
simpler and more effective price control will result from the 
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establishment of uniform dollars-and-cents ceilings, f. 0. b. the 
cannery, adjusted regionally and by grades. It immediately 
follows then that the price program must be related to stand- 
ardized grades, for the protection of the canner, the distributor, 
and the consumer On that basis, and only on that, our 
decision has been made. Our attitude toward grade labelling, 
academically, is absolutely impersonal—but we do believe that 
it represents the best mechanical means of carrying out our 
canned goods price-control program. 


Fortunately, Governmental standards are now in use and 
available for nearly all canned fruits and vegetables. These 
specifications, established and administered by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, will be incorporated by OPA in its 
prices schedules. That has already been done in our schedules 
for beef, turkeys, dried beans, and potatoes and onions. 


Officials of the Agricultural Marketing Administration have 
stated that complete inspection of the pack will be made by 
Government graders. This, of course, assures that they will 
not have to grade at their own peril. 


The actual terminology or grade description will be optional— 
either trade terms (such as Standard, Choice, or Extra Stand- 
ard, and Fancy) or those used by the Government (such as A, 
B, and C) may be used. Since some overprinting will probably 
be required, especially in the case of present label inventories, 
we will have to give consideration in our schedules to such 
costs, both on the part of canners and private label distributors. 


OPA naturally recognizes that, for the time being, there will 
be instances where the same grade of one commodity will com- 
mand different prices in the retail store. That, however, has 
been frequently the case in the past and is completely out- 
weighed by the fact that the use of grade labeling will assure 
canner, distributor, and consumer equitable treatment. 


Furthermore, and I want to emphasize this very strongly, it 
is altogether possible—indeed it is quite probable—that sooner 
or later, the Office of Price Administration will supplement its 
margin control at the retail level by means of flat prices, by 
grade, by region, and by types of store. In that eventuality, 
it is self-evident that the grade will have to be on the label. 


In the case of advertised versus nonadvertised brands, it is 
obvious that price differentials between such brands cannot be 
recognized, except on the basis of actual difference in grade. 


This is again true from the mechanical standpoint and should 
not be construed as directed toward the curtailment of adver- 
tising. OPA’s position in that respect has been thoroughly 
publicized by Leon Henderson. 


Before I sit down, may I have your indulgence in behalf of 
OPA. 


If we get out a questionnaire or send an accountant into the 
field to get data for a price schedule or the establishment of mar- 
gins, we are adding unnecessarily to businessmen’s woes; if we 
don’t do that, we are sure to be accused by somebody of acting 
without facts. 


If we don’t ration a commodity when a shortage begins to 
develop, we are slow and asleep at the switch; if we do ration 
it, we are a public nuisance because of the necessary incon- 
venience attendant upon any rationing program. 


It is charged that the number and complexity of regulations 
affecting the average retailer is confusing and that is true. We 
are going to do something about that and we are going to do 
it soon. But the reason there have been so many regulations 
affecting retailers since the issuance of the GMPR is that it 
was necessary to raise March ceilings in order to relieve an 
inordinate squeeze on some of the very merchants who now 
complain about having to read those regulations. 


We have made mistakes in food price control and we’ll prob- 
ably make more. We need criticism—sensible, unselfish, and 
constructive criticism. We have been getting a lot that doesn’t 
fall under any of those headings. 


I have not meant to direct what I have just said to you 
gentlemen or to the canning industry. Your industry has been 
extraordinarily patient, helpful, and understanding in our 
efforts to work out price control. We shall try to deserve that 
same helpful cooperation in the coming year. 
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FOOD IS A MUNITION OF WAR 


By Douc.Las C. TOWNSON 
Director, Food Division, War Production Board 


On December 7th, 1941, little did we realize what an im- 
portant part food was so soon to play in winning the war. 
War to America meant more guns, more planes, more ships, 
more tanks—faster and faster. With food warehouses bulging 
and a bumper crop year, extravagant America went her waste- 
ful way with the idea of “business as usual’ uppermost in her 
mind. The thought that this land of plenty could within 
less than a year face serious civilian shortages of essential 
foods was, on December 7, 1941, inconceivable. The food situa- 
tion has changed so rapidly from surplus to deficit that too few 
people, both in Government and out, realized its seriousness. 

But on December 2, 1942, Donald M. Nelson, speaking in 
Washington at a meeting of the National Association of State 
Commissioners, Secretaries and Directors of Agriculture, de- 
clared he considered food production just as essential as the 
manufacture of tanks and airplanes. 

It is also interesting to note that billboards, busses, and 
trolleys throughout the British Isles prominently carry posters, 
erected by the Ministry of Food, calling to the attention of all, 
in these words, “Food is a Munition of War—Save It.” 

What is ahrad of us for 1943? 

You know the manpower problems in your own plants—par- 
ticularly those with seasonal peaks. Hundreds of thousands of 
men have left the farm to join the Army and Navy. Higher 
wages and steady employment in munitions plants attracts 
thousands more. Productive acreage is being abandoned—val- 
uable dairy herds slaughtered. If we are to supply this country 
and our allies with food, it is imperative that the man who 
works in foods—whether it be growing or processing—must be 
made to feel that he is as definitely in his country’s uniform 
as the man in the Armed Services. 

Increased incomes and wages have greatly enlarged food 
demand. Food requirement figures for the armed forces are 
sharply rising. Their stores of food must be cached and sup- 
plied in every part of the world. Lend-Lease needs are limited 
only by the amount of available shipping space. The brilliant 
North African invasion vividly demonstrates that America will 
need to use her food “arsenal” and share with impoverished 
countries released from bondage by the success of Allied arms. 
Just figure the nutrition needs of Greece, Yugoslavia, Egypt, 


‘Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, and yes—France. 


You are only too well aware of the shortage of critical metals 
and rubber—causing curtailment of containers and in some 
cases reorganization of manufacturing facilities or conversion to 
other products. These same shortages have drastically limited 
the manufacture of processing equipment—and to an extremely 
serious degree—the production of farm machinery and even 
labor-saving tractors. 

Again, who can predict a better than normal crop year for 
1943—-with always the possibilities of regional drought, abnor- 
mal heat or early frost—as against the bountiful harvests of 
1941 and 1942. 

Happily the submarine menace seems to be lightening—but 
the need for ships to serve our armed forces in all parts of the 
globe and to take care of Lend-lease obligations is curving 
sharply upward. Some ships may be able to use return cargo 
space for import foods—sugar, coffee, tea, spices—but at the 
moment, the outlook for the increase of these import items does 
not seem encouraging. 

Domestic transportation and distribution problems are 
tightening—whether it be the motor truck of industry, farm, or 
local distributors. Railroad facilities in both car equipment 
and locomotive power are being severely strained—causing 
studies of increased loadings, cross haul and essentiality of 
transported products. 

These briefly mentioned factors are the inevitable causes 
of a rapidly approaching food crisis and called for a coordination 
for overall planning of the many Government agencies involved 
with food production, processing and distribution. 

On December 5th an Executive Order set up a Food Admin- 
istration under the Secretary of Agriculture. I know that I 
do not need to appeal to you to offer Secretary Wickard your 
active cooperation and support in the huge task he is under- 
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taking—for you are a very large segment of a vital industry 
charged with the responsibility of feeding the citizens of the 
United States—the armed forces and vast civilian populations 
beyond our shores. 

The Food Division of the WPB to a man, backed by a year’s 
experience of industry and Government background is assisting 
and cooperating with Secretary Wickard and Roy Hendrickson 
in setting up the Administration, particularly in the processing 
and distribution fields. 


Within the Food Division, working daily—and often nightly— 
in either the Sections or as Consultants, are men who have 
spent their business lives in canning, preserving and the newer 
sciences of dehydration and freezing. These are men well 
known within these industries: 

Merritt Green—able Chief of the Canned Foods Section, 

Ralph Arnold—Chief of the Distribution Control Section, 

John L. Baxter—first canner drafted to Government service, 

Herb Krimendahl—former National Canners’ Ass’n President, 

George C. Scott—Consultant in Canned Foods Section, 

Wayne Meschter—Chief of the Preserves Unit, 

Harry Amenta—Chief of the Dehydration Section, 

Dick Juhnichen—Chief of the Frozen Food Section, only to 
mention a few. 

But the canners’ Army-Navy “E” for 1942 should go to 
“Woody” Meyer, Assistant Director of the Food Division, with 
his untiring, cheerful, clear and intelligent understanding of 
canners’ problems. 

As we come to the close of the year, may I here express the 
gratitude of the Food Division to the many of you who are 
among the members of our 46 Industry Advisory Committees 
for coming to Washington on call; advising with us and happily, 
under the new interpretations of the regulations, can now be 
legally taken more into the confidence of Government thinking. 
And, above all, our thanks to Frank Gorrell who continuously 
brings to us sympathetic understanding of our problems, greatly 
helps us with intelligent advice and loans us for hours at a 
time that most useful and helpful, Carlos Campbell. 


MANPOWER FOR FOOD PRODUCTION 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL WILLIAM C. ROSE 
War Manpower Commission 


It is my purpose here this afternoon to give you a brief 
picture of the general manpower situation and two particular 
aspects thereof. Following me will be the other two gentlemen 
already mentioned who will discuss other of your particular 
problems as to which they have more detailed information than 
have I. 


Early in the spring of 1940 it became evident that labor 
and industry were going to be called upon for a tremendous 
effort to prepare our country for war. At that time we had 
about 500,000 workers in our war industries, whereas England 
had 4,500,000 and Germany had nearly 12,000,000. The expan- 
sion necessitated by our defense program meant the induction 
of millions of new workers into the defense production lines, 
as well as the transfer of millions from peacetime occupations 
to jobs in war industries. At that time the manpower problem 
was relatively simple in view of the fact that we had 7,500,000 
to 8,000,000 unemployed, many of whom possessed the skills 
needed by expanding defense industries. 

With Pearl Harbor, the tempo of the whole defense program 
changed to one of war. On January 6, the President announced 
a war production objective for 1942 of 60,000 airplanes, 45,000 
tanks, 20,000 anti-aircraft guns and 8,000,000 tons of shipping 
and in addition many other items of military equipment. Next 
year’s goals will doubtless be even higher. 

In June, 1940, there were 48.1 million people in civilian 
employment and the armed forces. In October, 1942, this figure 
had grown to about 58.3 million. By December of 1943 it is 
estimated that this number will be further increased until there 
are 62.5 millions in the labor force, including those in the 
armed forces. 


This represents a great change in the manpower picture 
from December, 1941. Even then there were still 3,900,000 
unemployed. We will be fortunate if 500,000 more people can 
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be squeezed out of the present unemployed pool of one and a 
half million for normal turnover and those who are unemploy- 
able will always leave us about one million out of work at 
any one time. 

The President announced recently that the number of men 
in the armed forces will be increased from a present estimated 
5.9 million to about 9.7 million by the end of 1943 or early in 
1944, The President stated that the Army would increase from 
a present 4,500,000 to 7,500,000; the Navy from 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000; and the Marine Corps and Coast Guard from 400,000 
to 700,000. 


It is estimated that the number of persons employed in war 
work will increase from 17,500,000 to 20,000,000 during 1943. A 
large proportion of this 17,500,000 were inducted into war 
activity by conversion of the firms where they were employed. 
The 2,500,000 new workers required in 1943 will have to be 
actively recruited from the less essential industries or from 
persons who are not now a part of the labor force. In addition, 
as I have just pointed out, some 3,800,000 more men will be 
withdrawn from the labor market for military service. Almost 
all of them will have to be replaced by other workers. A great 
many of these men for the armed forces must come from 
industries with war contracts. 


We cannot raise almost 10,000,000 men for the armed forces 
without cutting drastically into the male labor force. War 
contractors will lose just about as many men to the armed forces 
during 1943 as they have hitherto lost all together. We cannot 
prevent this loss, but we can plan for replacement. The recruit- 
ment of the new workers required for war work and the replace- 
ment of those called to the military service will be a harder job 
than we have yet had. It is estimated that 9,000,000 non- 
agricultural workers will be put in new jobs during 1943. This 
figure does not include normal turnover from workers changing 
jobs within the same industry. It does include new workers 
needed by industry, and replacements required due to inductions 
into the armed forces and due to death. 


We need not face this situation fatalistically. The Federal 
Government has done much to prepare for this impact. In 
April, 1942, the President established the War Manpower Com- 
mission “for the purpose of assuring the most effective mobiliza- 
tion and utilization of the National manpower.” It was created 
to provide the machinery for making certain that the man- 
power we need for war activities is available when and where 
it is needed. Through this Commission all the agencies of the 
Federal Government, working closely with representatives of 
Management and Labor, are developing and maintaining co- 
ordinated manpower policies and programs on a voluntary and 
democratic basis. It does not replace or duplicate any of the 
existing procedures which are being conducted by other govern- 
ment agencies concerning collective bargaining, mediation, and 
the settling of labor disputes. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOR PROBLEM 


The agricultural labor problem presents one of the most 
striking paradoxes with which the War Manpower Commission 
has as yet been faced. Only two years ago there were vast 
reserves of unutilized manpower on the farms and in rural 
areas. Plentiful supplies of labor were available too often at 
wages insufficient to maintain decent minimum standards of 
living. 

The war has changed all of this. There are those who say 
we must take a realistic view and accept the fact that plans 
for food production must be limited in view of the manpower 
that will be available to agriculture next year. We have 
emphatically refused to accept this counsel of despair. True, 
it was with great difficulty that farmers found the workers 
needed to harvest this year’s bumper crops. But they were 
harvested. Nowhere have we been able to uncover evidence of 
any important crop loss due to manpower shortages. On the 
contrary, not a single basic product of the farms was produced 
in less quantity this year than last. Vigorous action is being 
taken to achieve our food production goals for 1943. They 
can and must be met. 


Fundamental to the solution of the agricultural manpower 
problem is the establishment of fair rates of pay for farm work. 
The wide differential between earnings on farms and earnings 
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in alternative occupations is one of the primary reasons for 
the heavy movement of workers out of agriculture into industry. 

I think that much can be accomplished to raise farm wages. 
This year, the Department of Agriculture reports that despite 
increases in farm wages and other farm costs, net farm income 
is the highest in history; three billion dollars greater than 
in 1941 and more than double the average net farm income 
over the first-year period 1936 to 1940. These figures provide 
hope that substantial wage adjustments can be made which 
will help to keep needed farm workers on farms, and attract 
new workers next year. 

Careful direction of the movement of seasonal workers 
through the War Manpower Commission will save much time 
now wasted in traveling. Funds will have to be provided to 
pay transportation of tens of thousands of workers next year 
if they are to be at the right places when needed. These 
measures will permit us to get along with fewer farm workers 
than would be required without an orderly recruitment and 
placement through the Employment Service. 

Even during 1942, manpower on many farms has been only 
partially utilized. Low income farms often fail to provide 
adequate opportunities for employment to operators and family 
workers. Pools of surplus farm workers have remained in some 
areas because of transportation difficulties, inertia, and the 
absence of wholly adequate employment service facilities to 
direct those people to areas of labor shortage. 


THE 1943 PROGRAM 


Plans are being made by War Manpower Commission in 
collaboration with the Department of Agriculture to provide 
labor for record agricultural production in 1943. The program 
is being worked out in detail and will be ready for launching 
as soon as Spring planting begins. 

The program includes: 

Full-time continuous employment of mobile groups of 
experienced farm workers, transported at government ex- 
pense from one area to another as the crops mature. 

Relaxation of legal barriers which now restrict the com- 
plete mobility of labor between States. 

Transfer of experienced farm operators and workers now 
on substandard lands to productive areas of labor demand. 

Expansion of the U. S. Employment Service farm place- 
ment machinery for direction of farm labor movement and 
full scale mobilization of local volunteer groups. 

Adjustment of farm wages to bring the income of farm 
workers more nearly into line with those of industrial 
workers. 

A farm labor training and management program, now 
being developed by the Department of Agriculture and the 
U. S. Office of Education. This will aid farmers to make 
the most effective use of the fewer number of experienced 
workers through expert supervision, training, and up- 
grading. 

Employment of additional women in agriculture. Of 
farm workers employed in December 1941, 500,000 were 
women. By the end of 1943 it is expected that an addi- 
tional 300,000 will have entered agriculture, making a total 
of 800,000 women employed on American farms. 

Next year’s farm-labor problem will be critical. Increased 
Lend-lease shipments, the growing size of our Army and Navy, 
and America’s pledge to feed the half-starved populations of 
countries freed from the Nazi yoke, will make tremendous 
demands on our farms. We must produce more food than ever 
before. We will have to produce it with less labor. 

Our experience during 1942 proves that we can do it. But 
how! In the five months from June through October of this 
year, more than 2,500,000 farm placements were made by the 
United States Employment Service. This represents 75 per cent 
increase over the record of the same five months in 1941. 
Despite transportation shortages, nearly 12,000 farm workers 
were moved under a joint Farm Security Administration- 
Employment Service Program from one area to another to meet 
emergency demands for seasonal labor. In many parts of the 
country whole communities turned out to harvest perishable 
crops. And many farmers cooperated by raising wages, pro- 
viding transportation and housing, and by hiring inexperienced 
people. 
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Under a plan for hiring domestic and foreign farm labor, 
Mexican workers were provided for the California sugar beet 
harvest, Chicago workers for the Yakima Valley apple orchard 
of Washington, and Kentucky workers for sugar beets in 
Michigan and fruit and vegetable farms along the Atlantic 
Coast. 

This plan can work well everywhere if all parties abandon 
special interests and concentrate on getting the necessary crops 
in. If it does not work, however, we will have to try something 
else. Farmers may be certain that the Government will take 
whatever steps are necessary to assure enough labor for 1943’s 
record agricultural goals. 

Further protection to agriculture is offered by the Tydings 
amendment to the Selective Training and Service Act, which 
provides that farm workers who are necessary to and regularly 
engaged in essential farm production shall be defexved until 
satisfactory replacements are available and shall not be per- 
mitted to leave for other work unless it is in the best interest 
of the war effort to do so. This amendment has significant 
implications which affect not only the number of persons who 
will leave agriculture but the kind of workers who will leave. 
It applies however only to regular farm workers, that is, 
operators and hired hands and excludes seasonal workers. 

This development changes the outlook for next year signifi- 
cantly. It assures the retention for farm work of an essential 
minimum force of trained experienced workers. The big prob- 
lems ahead are now in the field of training new recruits and 
mobilizing an adequate force of seasonal workers for peak 
operations next summer and fall, plans for which I have previ- 
ously commented upon, and in seeing to it that farms which 
have labor available produce to capacity. 

Thus far any discussion has largely centered upon the problem 
of agriculture from which of course you draw the foodstuffs 
which you process. We should now consider the effect of the 
continuously tightening labor market upon your own activity. 
As stated earlier the requirements of the armed forces in the 
ealendar year 1943 will certainly not be less than in 1942; in 
fact, they will probably be greater. Also these men must be 
physically fit and measure up to the requirements of the armed 
forces. Some of them—probably too many from your way of 
thinking—are coming from your industry, so the question arises 
as to the action to be taken to facilitate their withdrawal so 
that your operations, so essential to the war effort particularly, 
and the national welfare as a whole, will not be unduly disrupted. 


INVENTORYING PERSONNEL—MANNING TABLE 


We propose that you realistically inventory your personnel 
requirements to make sure just how many workers you need 
and just what skills and physical and other characteristics 
they require. 

Inventorying stock requirements is an old story to your 
industry. You no doubt have been making inventories of this 
type for years, and based on stocks on hand, orders secured 
and anticipated, have been calculating your requirements and 
planning accordingly. 

Too little attention, however, has been paid to the personnel 
necessary to convert these stocks into finished products. This 
inattention may be attributed to such factors as: An easy 
supply of skilled workers trained without any special effort; 
the practice of hiring unskilled men who through years of 
observation and work as helpers go successively from unskilled 
to semi-skilled and from semi-skilled to skilled employees by 
whatever system the company follows. This leisurely procedure 
is no longer possible for we are now confronted with a man- 
power shortage not only in all-over requirements, but more 
particularly in various and sundry special skills. Some indus- 
tries and individual plants in other industries appreciate this 
fact and have already started to put their houses in order. But 
this realization is not common to all, so the War Manpower 
Commission, charged with the responsibility to “estimate the 
requirements of manpower for industry, review all other esti- 
mates of needs for military, agricultural, and civilian man- 
power; and direct the several departments and agencies of the 
Government as to the proper allocation of available manpower” 
set about to remedy the situation. We found that an analytical 
inventory of the personnel requirements of essential war in- 
dustry and of activities essential to the civilian welfare was 
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indicated and have evolved what we call the Manning Table 
Plan to fill the need. With the Plan as a basis, Selective Service 
has been able to develop a system of orderly withdrawals of 
workers from essential industry and activities to meet the 
requirements of the armed services without unduly impairing 
the war effort. 


Briefly, a Manning Table is a listing of the personnel require- 
ments of an essential war industry or plant within the industry, 
according to job classification. Each job is individually evalu- 
ated and classified according to the technical skill, training and 
experience required to fill it. After the jobs are classified, the 
number and type of personnel required is determind, as is their 
relative value to the plant’s or activity’s productive effort. The 
table is to be so arranged as to point out the opportunities 
for training and upgrading within the activity; also for each 
job, whether women or physically handicapped persons can be 
used, and for males now employed, the selective service liability 
if any. This information forms a convenient guide for manage- 
ment in securing and training personnel replacements. 


The tables will be kept current by periodic review and by 
special review at such times as the personnel requirement pic- 
ture of the activity is substantially changed, as for example 
an increase in, or cancellation of, war contracts, etc. 


We ran pilot tests in several places. Perhaps the best known 
were in the State of New York, in. certain divisions of the 
Eastman Kodak and Bausch & Lomb Companies at Rochester 
and of the General Electric Company in Schnectady. Other 
tests were made at the Schnectady Plant of American Loco- 
motive Company, the Koolsman Plant of the Square D Com- 
pany, Elmhurst, L. I., and the Briggs Company of Detroit, 
Michigan. The Iron and Steel Institute as a whole, and the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Company in particular made studies of 
the proposal and did considerable development work along the 
line of evaluation of jobs covering the entire steel industry. 
The United States Employment Service conducted experiments 
and prepared analyses of various plants to determine the best 
manner of handling the evaluation of personnel requirements. 
All these materially contributed to the final plan. Discussions 
were thereafter had with a sufficient number of representatives 
of various types of industry to convince us and them that what 
we have is a practical and distinct improvement over any system 
as yet developed for determining individual and overall per- 
sonnel requirements. 


Personnel requirements as submitted will be reviewed, modi- 
fied if need be, and accepted by representatives of the Com- 
mission and the Selective Service System. They will then form 
the basis for future determination as to the plant or industry’s 
personnel needs. The War Manpower Commission’s training 
agencies see in these tables an opportunity to advise industry 
as to upgrading, training and job-breakdown problems. It will 
furnish indications to the United States Employment Service as 
to future labor needs since, as previously stated, we will call 
for periodic estimates covering a six months advance period and 
for a statement of overall requirements. From the Selective 
Service data that the table develops, we find that management 
can promptly determine whether too many of their skilled 
employees are vulnerable from the Selective Service viewpoint 
and what steps are necessary to correct the situation. A 
means of remedying such a situation is being provided in the 
form of “Replacement Schedules,” which are to be drawn up 
by industry and presented to the State Director of Selective 
Service in which the plant or activity is located. When accepted 
by the State Director, these tables will provide for the orderly 
withdrawal of those men who should be released to the armed 
services in such numbers and at such times as will permit 
ranagement to secure and train replacements from those not 
‘iable to Selective Service. 


Individual requests for deferment from Selective Service on 
‘heir Form 42A will still be submitted with a stamped notation 
‘hereon that the individual concerned is to be replaced under 
in approved replacement schedule and an indication that a 
request for deferment for the time stated is considered justified. 
We have reason to believe that this will secure a much grater 
uniformity in the granting of deferments than has been achieved 
oefore. Should there be any outstanding evidences—or unusual 
cases—of non-cooperation on the part of a particular local board, 
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or in a particular territory, we feel that the Selective Service 
can very readily adjust the difficulty by explanation to the 
boards concerned, or by resort to the appeal machinery. 


As finally decided upon, industry will prepare the Tables in 
accordance with detailed instructions and on forms to be pro- 
vided by the War Manpower Commission Initially at least the 
making of Tables will be voluntary and confined to activities, 
manufacturers and establishments whose work is at least 75 
per cent devoted to the war effort, and to essential activities 
and industries such as public utilities, railroads, etc., whose 
essentiality to the war effort is obvious. Determination in each 
case as to whether a plant or activity may use the Manning 
Table Plan will be made by WMC Regional and Area Directors, 
having in mind the foregoing criteria. 

I have frequently been asked why the Manpower Commission 
has not made the plan applicable to so-called nonessential 
industry. Here are two reasons: First, there is the very prac- 
tical one that we have not sufficient field personnel to evaluate 
such tables; and, secondly, since the making of a Manning 
Table is optional and its development reveals, among other 
things, sources of supply for manpower, we felt that the non- 
essential industries would not be interested. Notwithstanding 
this, we are convinced that nonessential industry would be well 
advised to make a searching and realistic evaluation of their 
personnel requirements to the end that they may gradually 
replace, by others not liable, those of their employees who are 
subject to call under the Selective Service act. Of course if 
the needs of the armed services continue to expland, as will 
probably be the case, and if manpower requirements of essential 
industry continue to increase, which they will, the time may 
soon come when even such a correction of their personnel 
requirement pattern will not make them immune from our 
recruiting efforts, which is still another reason why we have 
not suggested our plan to this class of industry. 

Those of you who are interested in looking further into the 
Manning Table Plan and the Replacement Schedules can secure 
full information from the nearest regional office of the War 
Manpower Commission and, with respect to the Replacement 
Schedules, your State Director of Selective Service. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE IN RECRUITMENT AND PLACEMENT OF 
LABOR TO HANDLE PEAK PERIODS OF 
HARVESTING AND PROCESSING 
By F. W. HUNTER 


Chief of the Farm Placement Section, United States 
Employment Service of the War Manpower Commission 


In 1943, agriculture together with that section of industry 
which cans, freezes, and otherwise processes agricultural pro- 
ducts, faces the problem of increasing production and yet oper- 
ating with a diminishing supply of experienced labor. Our 
problem is further complicated by the fact that certain agricul- 
tural commodities are now designated as “non-essential” and 
labor will be assigned to such crops only when the labor re- 
quirements of essential crops have been satisfied. The can- 
ning and processing industry will be asked to further alter its 
packing practice to conform to military requirements and at 
the same time supply the minimum needs to our civilian popu- 
lation. We realize that this necessary gearing of production to 
our war effort means adjustments in our thinking and plan- 
ning as well as in our conceptions of labor supply and recruit- 
ment. 

The experience of 1942 encourages us to believe that we can 
make these adjustments and yet meet the goals of production 
which have been established. At the beginning of last season, 
your industry found itself thrown into a production situation 
for which you had little opportunity to set your house in order. 
You were asked to develop new methods of operation, to ac- 
commodate your production pattern to military requirements, 
and to train workers to replace those lost to the war effort. 
Your record in this endeavor speaks for itself. We know that 
no appreciable amount of food was lost by failure of the pro- 
cessing industry to meet the responsibilities imposed on it. 
We believe that you will repeat in 1943. 
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The war emergency has forced on us a new conception of the 
nature of our national labor supply. In normal periods of 
our economic life the relationship between labor supply and 
demand in industry as well as agriculture becomes somewhat 
fixed in character. We were accustomed to think of labor as 
flowing in rather well-defined occupational channels. If a worker 
was engaged in the production of steel it was assumed that he 
was likely to continue as a steel worker. In the same manner, 
we believed that the 11,000,000 workers in agriculture con- 
stituted a rather definite segment of our national labor pat- 
tern. We have come to realize that our total labor force is 
much more elastic, more versatile in its abilities, than we had 
previously believed. We have found, however, that workers 
do not necessarily remain in an occupation because of a per- 
sonal preference for that type of employment, but that rather 
they market their skills and talents in that labor market which 
currently offers the most attractive wages and working con- 
ditions. 


The force of approximately 11,000,000 men and women who 
were customarily engaged in either full time or part time agri- 
cultural employment sustained a loss of several hundred thous- 
and to industry and the armed forces. Much of this loss in- 
volved the so called seasonal agricultural workers whose services 
are so essential to the harvesting and processing of frujts and 
vegetables. Yet after this shrinkage of labor supply agricul- 
ture and the processing industry was able to establish a favor- 
able record in caring for the 1942 crop. The question then 
arises—from what source were the workers recruited to replace 
those who had been drawn off into other activities. We know 
a very large percentage of them were individuals who previously 
had relatively little experience in agriculture or processing and 
whose ratio of productivity was low at the beginning of em- 
ployment. We also recognize that the utilization of this labor 
involved a heavy additional supervisory burden on both pro- 
ducers and processors. However, the situation did demonstrate 
that there are potential sources of recruitment awiating only 
proper exploration and development. 


Out of this suitation we have developed a somewhat changed 
picture of our total labor resources. We have found that they 
are more fiexible and adaptable to changing conditions than we 
had previously believed. We know that it is possible in 
emergencies to develop, with proper supervision, the skills 
necessary to many activities by the use of supervised training. 


The fact cannot be disguised, however, that our total resources 
in manpower have been materially decreased and that this pro- 
cess is likely to be accentuated until the termination of hos- 
tilities. More and more demands will be made on our man- 
power by the armed services. Likewise, there will be greater 
drafts on workers to produce the munitions and equipment 
needed by our men in military training and in service at the 
front. We are forced to seriously consider the most effective 
use of that element of manpower which is left to us and of 
developing such unused labor resources as are available in our 
communities regardless of prior training or experience. No 
community can be permitted to hold out as a reserve for con- 
tingencies labor which is unemployed but can be utilized else- 
where. Certain “essential” agricultural crops will be given a 
priority as regards labor. Certain canning and processing ac- 
tivities will likewise be designated as essential and will receive 
first consideration in the distribution of manpower. One of our 
problems, therefore, for 1943 is to determine first, in what ac- 
tivities manpower will be needed, and second, the minimum 
amount of labor which will be needed to effectively carry on 
that activity. The United States Employment Service of the 
War Manpower Commission as a recruitment agency will be 
responsible for collecting the information as to the need for 
labor in agricultural production and for determining sources 
from which labor may be drawn, the number of workers who are 
available, and the skills which they possess. Agriculture in 
both the production and processing fields will be expected to 
spell its manpower requirements in terms of minimum need and 
to schedule its operations so as to make the most effective use 
of the labor available. You may choose to call this “rationing” 
or “allocation.” In effect it is an equitable distribution of labor 
to those employers who are designated as essential contribu- 
tors to the war effort. 
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The record of agricultural placements reported in 1942 pro- 
vides a standard by which further accomplishments may be 
predicted. For the period January 1 to October 31 of the year 
1941, a total of 1,806,351 placements were made in agricultural 
activity. In 1942, however, with a more limited labor supply, 
the total of placements made in the same comparable period 
was 2,891,527 or an increase of 60.1 per cent. The relative in- 
crease of placements in industry during the same period of 
1942 was 25.1 per cent. We draw from these figures the con- 
clusion that even with diminishing supplies of labor, aggressive 
recruitment methods will produce workers from sources which 
are not drawn upon in normal times. 


COMMUNITY RECRUITMENT OF LABOR 


We regard the recruitment problem in 19438 essentially as an 
effort carried out on a community basis. The labor require- 
ments involved in the production and processing of agricul- 
tural commodities are of a relatively seasonal character having 
peak periods of labor demand of but relative short duration. 
Labor in most cases cannot be moved any extended distance for 
employment of this kind unless the employers are willing to 
guarantee certain costs of transportation as well as a minimum 
of continued employment. These requirements, we realize, 
would be rather difficult for many processors to comply with. 
Our recruitment plans, therefore, center about the most com- 
plete utilization of the labor in the community or area in which 
processing activities are carried on. On the basis of our 1942 
experience, we believe that by proper planning and utilization 
of labor by the employer, and active recruitment by the United 
States Employment Service, we can substantially meet your 
labor. requirements. This program will involve a high degree 
of cooperation on the part of both employer and the United 
States Employment Service local office. As far as possible, 
orders for workers should be premised on minimum require- 
ments and on a schedule as will permit labor to be employed as 
continuously as possible. As we have stated before, industry 
and agriculture will be faced with the problem of operating 
on minimum labor supply. We feel sure that the planning 
which carried the processing industry through 1942 will pro- 
vide the degree of cooperation and which we believe will be 
essential in 1943. 


At the present time plans are being developed for the utiliza- 
tion of in-school youth for agricultural and processing opera- 
tions. Three agencies are cooperating in the development of 
this program. The United States Office of Education will pro- 
vide such pre-employment worker training facilities as may 
be practicable under the circumstances. The Extension Service 
of the United States Department of Agriculture will supervise 
the employer-employee relationship and will also provide certain 
on-the-job training facilities. The United States Employment 
Service will determine: (1) the need for the employment of in- 
school youth, (2) the recruitment and placement of such work- 
ers, and (3) the necessary arrangements for their transporta- 
tion. The purpose of this program, in its entirety, is to more 
effectively recruit, distribute, and utilize this type of labor. 


The United States Employment Service is also planning the 
most complete recruitment of local labor for agricultural and 
food processing purposes. These sources include: (1) regular 
agricultural workers who may be rotated in crews between em- 
ployers, (2) other workers who may be partly employed in 
others industries and who are available during periods of vaca- 
tion, out-of-working hours, and on holidays, (3) unemployed 
townspeople and business people who are available for part time 
employment during an emergency. 

The success of such a program involves publicity and the 
bringing home of our national food situation to every avail- 
able worker in the community. It means the enlistment of 
every governmental agency and private organization which can 
contribute to the effort. It involves an appeal to the patriotic 
motives and public spirit of persons who ordinarily would not 
assist in the harvesting of agriculturel crops. This involves a 
considerable degree of planning in detail and endeavor in which 
we assure you the United States Employment Service will make 
an adequate contribution. 

We assure you that the United States Employment Service 
will give its fullest cooperation to employers in this industry 
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and that every effort will be made to supply your labor require- 
ments. In many respects we believe that we are better equipped 
to give assistance in 1943 than we were in 1942. Our operat- 
ing personnel has a better knowledge of your labor require- 
ments and a closer contact with available sources of labor 
than we possessed in 1942. Our people are aware of the vital 
part which you are playing, behind the lines, in full time pro- 
duction and they desire to facilitate your operations in every 
possible manner. 

The solution of our mutual problems with respect to labor 


has developed a relationship which, I personally assure you, 
is most highly regarded by those who are administratively re- 
sponsible for the operation of our agency. Through our par- 
ticipation in the solution of these difficulties, we have come to 
appreciate better the vital roll which you are playing on the 
present stage of this all-out war. We can more completely 
realize the correlation of thought and action which must pre- 
vail among all elements of our civilian army if the major 
objective of winning this war in the shortest possible time is 
realized. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Board meeting precedes the Conference. 


Lindsey Re-elected President. 


Annual Business Meeting held on Thursday. 


Resolutions and Committee Appointments 


Palmer House, Chicago, December 13 & 17. 


MEETING OF NCA BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Sunday Morning, December 13th, 1942 


The annual meeting of the Board of Directors was held on 
Sunday, December 13th, opening with an address by Mr. Edward 
B. Burling, Association Counsel, who called attention to the 
important role of the food industry in the prosecution of the 
war and paid tribute to what it already has accomplished. 


President Carroll E. Lindsey then introduced Carl G. Wooster, 
Assistant Director of the Northeast Division of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency, who spoke on the functions of the State 
War Boards, and in turn introduced the following AAA officials 
and State War Board chairmen; Harry O. Wells, Assistant 
Director, Northwest Division, AAA; John East, Associate 
Director, East Central Division; L. B. Taylor, War Board 
Representative for the Western Division; Eldon Shaw, AMA; 
George A. Scott, representing the California War Board; Albert 
J. Loveland, Iowa State War Board chairman; Harold R. Hill, 
Wisconsin chairman; Floyd Hines, Michigan; C. B. Raymond, 
New York; and Elmer F. Kruze, Ohio. 

The following resolution on manpower, recommended by the 
Administrative Council, was adopted by the Board: 


Resolved, that a Manpower Division be established in the 
National Canners Association, that $20,000 be included in the 
budget for the maintenance of the Division, and that the 
President of the Association be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee representative of the industry to act in an advisory 
capacity. 

John L. Baxter of AMA, addressed the meeting on the subject 
of manpower, calling attention to what individual canners and 
State association secretaries can do in the way of self-help. He 
made reference to the tentative plan worked out by the 
Association to establish a Manpower Section. E. N. Richmond 
also spoke on this subject, relating the experience of California 
ecanners. Mr. Richmond urged prompt action by the industry 
and spoke of the urgent need for deferement of key men. 
Happer Payne of the Association, in speaking of his experiences 
in visiting eight of the canning States, reported that conditions 
differ in various States and in individual communities and that 
the Association office can be helpful in coordinating: the work. 

Mr. Loveland, the Iowa War Board chairman, expressed 
himself as confident that Iowa will be able to get its crops 
harvested and maintain a well-balanced production. 


LONGER WORK-WEEK-—It was stated from the floor that 
the most effective aid to the manpower problem could be 
achieved through a lengthening of the work-week to 48 hours 
without overtime, and attention was called to the fact that in 
United States the average work-week is 42% hours as against 
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54 to 56 hours in Great Britain, and that a 48-hour work-week 
would be equivalent to an increase in available manpower of 
five or six million men. 

The matter of the interference of hemp production goals with 
canning crop acreage was next discussed and experiences were 
reported by various canners. Mr. Wooster expressed the con- 
viction that the Government will cooperate with canners on this 
problem and that a compromise program will be worked out. To 
a question as to the basis on which the Government classifies 
certain foods as essential, Mr. Wooster stated that this was 
based on a number of factors, chief of which is their importance 
in nutrition and their suitability for shipment abroad. 

H. Thomas Austern of Association Counsel addressed the 
Directors on administrative and legislative developments and 
announced that details of the transportation tax will. be pub- 
lished in the Information Letter. The Board ratified the action 
of the Interim Committee in arranging for the Board meeting 
and for the business meeting of the Association on December 17. 

The following Committees reported at the Board meeting: 
Labeling, Home Economics, Social Security, and Legislative. A 
resolution was passed commending the work of the Quarter- 
master Corps and of Howard Hamilton of the Procurement 
Policy Division. 

The budget for 1943, as recommended by the Administrative 
Council, was adopted by the Board and the rate of dues was 
set at three-tenths of a cent per case on seasonal goods and 
three-twentieths of a cent per case on non-seasonal. 

Provision also was made for an increase in the appropriation 
for nutrition research to meet the expense of undertaking the 
second phase of this program. 


ANNUAL MEETING NCA 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By CARROLL E. LINDSEY 


at the Annual Meeting of the National Canners Association, 
Chicago, Illinois, December 17, 1942 


The conference which ended yesterday, after three days of 
exceptionally interesting and well-attended meetings, grew out 
of the need of the processing industries for information on 
which to base their 1943 production plans. On the one hand 
is the demand for a maximum food production to meet the 
needs of the Armed Forces, to provide food for Lend-Lease 
purposes, and to supply the civilian population. On the other 
hand are the restrictions, increasing in number, which sur- 
round the production and distribution of foods. 

Processors of seasonal products are in the position that they 
must have, well in advance of their actual processing season, 
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essential, if not complete, information on how they are to be 
permitted to operate; otherwise they are unable to make plans, 
contract acreage, take steps to obtain labor, and to do the many 
other things that are part of an efficient production program. 

Processors have been anxious to get this information, and 
the government agencies concerned have not only realized this 
fact, but on their own part have been anxious to furnish it. 
As a result of informal discussions with these agencies, the 
conference was arranged, and the decision to call it was reached 
only on assurances from the government agencies that they 
would be able to present the information that the processors 
needed and desired. 


I can assure you that each of the agencies did it best to 
keep its promises. However, very shortly before the date of 
the conference two executive orders were issued affecting di- 
rectly or indirectly practically every one of the agencies that 
had arranged to participate in the program. One order placed 
control of the production and distribution of foods in the hands 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. .The other placed the contral 
of manpower in the hands of the War Manpower Commission 
under Paul V. McNutt. Broad powers to determine policy and 
procedure were given in both of these orders. Consequently, 
representatives of the agencies affected by these orders came to 
the conference without definite information as to how the new 
set-up might affect both their policy and procedure. I make 
this statement because I believe every canner should have it in 
mind in evaluating the character and scope of the information he 
derived from the various meetings. The government representa- 
tives, I feel sure, made every effort to be as helpful and as in- 
formative as they could be under the circumstances. 


Measured against the information presented at the convention 
last January as to regulations governing the 1942 production, 
the information presented at this week’s conference as to 1943 
was both more extensive, and more definite. 


We have had conservation order M-81 giving precise informa-: 


tion on the packing quotas, the can sizes permitted, and the 
kind of cans to be used. 


We have had orders M-86 and M-86e giving the quotas of 


products to be reserved for the Armed Forces, with information. 


as to type, style and variety of products, and the grades and can 
sizes preferred. 


We have been given a statement of the basic policies on prices 
that will be followed by the Office of Price Administration, and 
an outline of the procedures to be employed. 


We have had from the Department of Agriculture a statement 
of the general food production goals, and of the support price 
policies that it will follow. 


In addition, we have been given information on general man- 
power policies, on policies and regulations of the War Labor 
Board as they relate to wage controls and procedures, and on 
tire rationing. 


Announcement was made also that the Association, in an 
effort to make a direct, practical contribution toward a solution 
of the labor supply problem, which you all know is one of the 
most difficult we have to meet, has authorized, through action 
by its Board of Directors, the establishment of a Manpower 
Division in the Association and has appropriated the necessary 
money to start this work promptly. The chief objective is to 
recruit such labor as can be obtained in each canning com- 
munity from sources hitherto untapped. The plan calls for 
cooperation all along the line, from the National Headquarters, 
through the State Associations, to the individual communities, 
and the individual canners. It requires help from everyone of 
you, and I know you will respond as canners have always 
responded to the call to do a good job. 


All of you who listened to and participated in the discussions 
at this conference must have been impressed with the fact that 
the program was informative alike to canners and to the 
government representatives. The conference was certainly 
worthwhile, not only because the canners were given informa- 
tion on the regulations under which they are expected to work, 
but also because the government representatives were given a 
better understanding of the effect of these regulations, and the 
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problems involved in operating under them. I believe that the 
government agencies want to establish regulations that are 
practicable, workable, and effective in accomplishing their 
purpose, and the more they know about the practical problems 
involved the better they will be equipped to formulate these 
regulations. 


It is unfortunate that the conference necessarily had so much 
to do with restrictions, and it will be very unfortunate indeed 
if canners carry back home only the impression of large, if 
not insurmountable difficulties. They should also have in mind 
that the government is asking—in fact, demanding—a maximum 
output of necessary foods. Rather belatedly, perhaps, the 
realization has come to both the people and the government that 
food is a munition of war and that its production is as important 
as the production of arms and ammunition. I believe that what 
we now need above everything else is a policy of maximum 
production by working under a minimum of restrictions. Con- 
servation for mere conservation sake is neither desirable nor 
constructive. If the country is to have the food it needs, and 
should have, it is going to get that food only if food production 
is encouraged and facilitated by keeping restrictions to the 
absolute minimum necessary to a well balanced and properly 
integrated war program. If there are restrictions that can be 
lifted or lightened action to that end should be promptly taken. 
Every new burden laid unnecessarily upon the food producer 
in carrying on his business can have only one effect—the 
lessening of the contribution he can make to the food supply. 


Both manpower and materials are basic essentials to food 
production. The food supply problem needs a new evaluation, 
based upon the realization that the country can go hungry, 
and will go hungry, if its food production roadway is made a 
succession of stop lights and detours. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by the National Canners Association at its 
Annual Meeting in Chicago, Illinois, December 17, 1942 


GRADE LABELING 


RESOLVED, the canning industry is convinced that the OPA 
proposal to incorporate in 1943 pricing regulations and com- 
pulsory use of collective grade labeling, and to require over- 
printing of such collective grades on canned food labels, is 
unnecessary for price control and an unwarranted interference 
with an industry whose attention and energy must be devoted 
fully to the war effort. , 


Compulsory grade labeling of canned foods will confuse the 
enforcement of price ceilings. OPA has announced that there 
will be regional price differentials. With differing freight rates 
and varying permitted wholesale and retail mark-ups, the same 
collective grade label on an identical product will, under pro- 
posed OPA regulations, have different ceiling prices in the 
same retail store and in competing retail stores. This will 
create consumer confusion and promote consumer distrust of 
both the industry and the proposed OPA pricing system. 


In those instances where the imponderable factor of flavor 
controls the determination, the grade and price will be dependent 
upon the vagaries of the individual grader’s sense of taste 
rather than on any objective and enforceable criterion. 


Nor is the proposed OPA compulsory grade labeling of canned 
foods necessary for price enforcement. Retail ceilings can 
readily be posted and verified from invoice prices for which 
the packer and distributor are responsible. The cutting and 
grading of samples from retail stores to check grade labeling 
is not only impracticable, but if done on any scale will also 
impair an already diminished food supply. 


In the interest of the millions of consumers whom it serves, 
the industry must both record its dissent and vigorously reject 
this OPA proposal as unnecessary and unworkable. The 
requested additional services for the armed forces are necessary, 
and this burden is willingly assumed by the canning industry. 
The use of scarce manpower to meet an unnecessary, unwork- 
able, and disruptive grade labeling requirement will only tend 
to diminish the war effort of the industry. 
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From unnamed ports along our coasts go ship- 
loads of food to feed our Allies. They are not 
fancy cans... not prize examples of the litho- 
graphic art... but the food they contain 
means the difference between life and death 
for thousands... yes, for millions of men, 
women and children who fight by our side. 


While the cans are not artistic masterpieces 
... the wording in most cases being a simple 
statement of the contents...such as ‘Pork 
and Soya Links” ... the cans must be excep- 
tionally sturdy. No one knows how crude may 


* * * * 
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be the means of transportation that will carry 
them to their final destination. 


Crown Can is proud that so many of the con- 
tainers now rolling off its production lines are 
going into this branch of the national service 
...carrying the food so desperately needed 
by our Allies. 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company 
Baltimore, New York, St. Louis, Houston, Madison, Orlando, 
Fort Wayne, Nebraska City 
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ALL-OUT PRODUCTION 


RESOLVED, that in the year 1943 the canning industry has 
but a single objective: the all-out production of canned foods 
for the armed services, our allies, and our civilian population. 
To such achievement each member of the industry pledges his 
full support. 


The cardinal message given the canning industry by Brigadier 
General Hardigg, by Director Hendrickson, and by every other 
government official is that food is a vital munition of war. 
To the team-mates of the fighting men in uniform, the thousands 
of men and women in the food processing industry Under- 
Secretary of War Patterson has asked us to sey that “their 
efforts are as closely tied to the battlefield operativi:c as are the 
efforts of any workers engaged in the manufacture of war 
machines, ammunition, or other battlefield supplies.” 


As an essential munition of war, food is thus as strategic 
and as critical a material as any under war control. In solemn 
realization of its responsibility in this total war, the canning 
industry urges upon those to whom the control and allocation 
of materials and the formulation and execution of regulations 
will be entrusted— 


First, that no restrictions should be placed upon the process- 
ing of such food as the harvests will make available, and that 
to this end there be allocated the fullest amount of steel, tin, 
and other materials as the essential character of such process- 
ing requires; and 

Second, that it be borne in mind that annual agricultural 
yields per acre, weather conditions, and other factors controlling 
production vary and that every effort be made to afford con- 
tainer materials not only for: current demands but also for 
future requirements, and 

Third, that the armed forces have asked that the industry 
devise and perform additional services in the preparation of 
canned foods for direct military use, and that in view of these 
added demands upon the attention and energies of the industry, 
any regulations relating to the production and distribution of 
that part of the pack going into civilian consumption be so 
devised as not to cause undue disturbance or to impose hard- 
ships upon or to impair any established enterprises. 

Fourth, that in any regulations relating to the control or 
distribution of manpower, the canning industry be grouped 
directly with agriculture in recognition of the fact that crops 
can be saved for later shipment or distant distribution only 
by sound and safe processing. 


MANPOWER COMMITTEE 


RESOLVED, the securing, training, and utilization of ade- 
quate manpower for the harvesting and processing of essential 
foods constitutes the most critical problem in meeting the goals 
for 19483 production. The industry therefore, commends the 
action of the Board of Directors of the Association in creating 
a Manpower Division of the Association, in directing the 
appointment of a Manpower Advisory Committee, and in making 
a substantial appropriation for the carrying on of this work. 


ACREAGE 
RESOLVED, at the processors’ conference preceding this 
annual meeting, the Governmental representatives have 


repeatedly and insistently urged upon the industry the necessity 
of meeting the 1943 production goals. While recognizing that 
the war effort requires the use of substantial acreage for the 
production of other crops essential for the war effort, the 
industry recommends that in the allocation of acreage among 
canning and other crops it is essential to continue in the 
production of canning crops those lands which have historically 
been devoted to the growing of such crops, and that in the 
location of new processing plants every effort be made to place 
them where they will not drain manpower from existing can- 
neries which are essential for production. 


TRANSPORTATION 
RESOLVED, the canning industry is cognizant of the current 
demands being made upon the nations transportation system 
and pledges itself for the coming year to take every step toward 
reducing the relative number of freight cars which will be used 
in the shipment of that part of the pack going into civilian 
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consumption, toward the meeting and exceeding of every re- 
quired or suggested loading level for railroad cars, and toward 
relieving in every practicable way the demand upon trans- 
portation. 

APPRECIATION 

RESOLVED, that the members of the canning industry 
express to the representatives of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the War Production Board, the Office of Price 
Administration, and the Armed Forces, their appreciation for 
the splendid cooperation in making the Processors’ Conference 
a successful avenue to achieving the production task which has 
been set for the industry in 1943, and particularly they desire 
to commend the individual speakers and discussion leaders for 
their frank and informative contributions at the various 
ineetings. 

RESOLVED, that the National Canners Association express 
its appreciation to the Navy League of the United States for 
its courtesy in showing pictures of Naval Battles in the South 
Pacific, and further express its appreciation to Lieutenant 
Jerome M. Jontry for his interesting and informative address 
on the Navy and the part it is playing in the war. 

In critical periods of the industry’s history the National 
Canners Association has been able to enlist in its service 
members of the industry willing to give unsparingly of their 
time and energy in order that the Association might carry out 
successfully the duties falling upon it. We are now in such 
a period, and during the past year the Association has rendered 
conspicuous service to both the country and the industry under 
the sound leadership of President Carroll E. Lindsey, who has 
consented to continue in office, thus making available for the 
guidance of the Association in the coming year the knowledge 
and experience gained in his first term. Therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, that the Association and the industry express 
to President Lindsey their gratitude for the splendid service 
he has rendered and pledge him their fullest cooperation in 
the year to come. 

RESOLVED, to Frank E. Gorrell, our beloved Secretary, 
the industry once again expresses its deep appreciation for his 
sage counsel in this period of world conflict in which it is our 
good fortune to be able to draw upon his experience, skill and 
broad knowledge in solving problems of the canning industry 
in the performance of its vital wartime role. 

To Mr. Gorrell and his zealous and efficient staff the Associa- 
tion and the industry vouchsafe their continuing gratitude for 
a job superbly done. 

RESOLVED, a year of war has brought home to the nation 
the importance of food for effective fighting in war and full 
living in peace. Fuller realization has come of the place in 
the food program of properly processed canned foods made 
possible by the continuing program of scientific research by 
the Association and the can manufacturers. Once again the 
cooperation of the can manufacturers has been manifested by 
their financial support and the valuable contributions of their 
research laboratories in planning and carrying on the current 
program of nutrition research. For these invaluable efforts 
the industry desires to express its sincere appreciation. 


HOWARD A. ORR 


Howard A. Orr, President of this Association during 1935 
and 1936, for many years a member of the Administrative 
Council and of several important committees, passed away on 
November 12th. 

Mr. Orr was a man whose counsel and aid was constantly 
sought in solving the problems of the canning industry and in 
guiding the affairs of the National Canners Association. ‘He 
cheerfully accepted the burdens and tasks which the industry 
imposed upon him in recognition of his outstanding executive 
ability, alertness of intellect and fairmindedness. 

His death means a great loss to the community in which he 
lived, to his host of friends throughout the country and to the 
industry with which he was so long associated. Therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that the National Canners Association, meeting 
in Chicago on December 17th, 1942, express its great sorrow 
over the death of our friend, and extend to Mrs. Orr, to his 
sister and to his sons our sincere sympathy, that this resolution 
be entered on the permanent records of the Association, and an 
engrossed copy be sent to Mrs. Orr. 
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Certified Tomato Seed 


We offer certified tomato seed produced in the Tri-State territory from 
hill selected seed taken from the hill and row plan. We have the following 
varieties to offer: 


Certified Rutgers 
Certified Marglobe 


Produced in your own territory, therefore acclimated and ready to make 
top yield. 


TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Easton, Maryland 


PLANTERS 


TOMATO FIELD BASKETS 


Are Scientifically Built To Last Longer 


Join Our Long List of Satisfied 
Customers. 


MACHINE MADE 5% FLAT VENEER OR HEAVY 
HAND MADE KEG HOOP 5% KEG TOP HOOP 


We urge you to get your 1943 3 Bu. Basket requirements early. Sup- 
plies will be limited. Don’t be one of those left out. 


Ask about All-Bound, Rock Fastener Wooden Boxes 
For Canned Foods. 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CoO., INC. 


PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 
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JUDGE J. HARRY COVINGTON 


Judge J. Harry Covington, General Counsel of the National 
Canners Association for twenty-four years, one-time member 
of the U. S. House of Representatives from Maryland, and 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
passed away on February 4th, shortly after returning from the 
canners’ convention last January. 

Judge Covington was a lawyer of exceptional ability, and 
fearless in expressing his opinion. His wise counsel has helped 
to guide the affairs of the Association during most of its life 
and to solve many of the problems confronting the industry, 
particularly in its dealing with various government agencies 
and with allied industries. He was a gentleman of unusual 
personal charm, always frank and kindly in his dealings with 
everyone with whom he came in contact. His addresses at the 
Association’s annual conventions were generally looked upon as 
one of the high points of these meetings. 

In the death of Judge Covington, the Association, the canning 
iniustry, and the legal profession have lost a great counsellor 
anid friend. Therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, that the National Canners Association, meeting 
in Chicago on December 17th, 1942, express its great sorrow 
over the death of our friend and counsellor, and extend to 
Mrs. Covington and to his son and daughter our deep sympathy, 
and that this resolution be entered upon the Association’s 
permanent records. 

In these critical times the passing of industry leaders and 
friends is not only a poignant sorrow to their associates, but 
also an irreplacable loss in our country’s vital battle of produc- 
tion. The Association mourns the loss of the counsel and leader- 
ship of the following directors and other officials of the Associa- 
tion who have died since the last convention. 


H. H. HANKINS 


H. H. Hankins, president and general manager of William 
Laning and Son Company, Bridgeton, N. J., died February 10th. 
Mr. Hankins served for three years on the Board of Directors 
of the National Canners Association, and was one of the 
founders of the New Jersey Canners Association. 


WM. P. HARTMAN 


William P. Hartman, sales manager and vice-president of the 
Columbus Foods Corporation, Columbus, Wisconsin, died April 
24th. Prior to his connection with that corporation, Mr. Hart- 
man was employed by W. R. Roach & Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. He was a man of wide experience, having been 
engaged in the railroad and real estate business from 1906 to 
1922. In the latter year he was made State Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Director of the Pure Food Bureau 
at Lansing, Michigan, which position he left to join the W. R. 
Roach organization. He was active in the affairs of the 
Michigan and Wisconsin Canners Associations served as a 
member of the Board of Directors of the National Canners 
Association, and was a member of several important Association 
Committees. 


M. W. JONES 


Millard W. Jones, vice-president of the Iowa Canning Com- 
pany, Vinton, Iowa, died January 27th. He was president of 
the Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association in 1931, and was a 
member of the Board of Directors of the National Canners 
Association from 1925 to 1927. 


IRA S. WHITMER 


Ira S. Whitmer died February 6th. At the time of his death 
he was no longer active in the canning business, but he was 
formerly president of the Bloomington Canning Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois, until that company merged with the 
Gibson Canning Company. Mr. Whitmer was a member of the 
Board of Directors of the National Canners Association from 
1918 to 1920, and had also been a member of several Association 
committees. 


P. L. STANTON 


Paul L. Stanton, vice-president and general manager of the 
Flerida Fruit Canners, Inc., Frostproof, Florida, died August 
22th, at Tampa. Mr. Stanton took a leading part in the activi- 
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ties of the citrus industry of the state and served as a member 
of the Advisory Committee of the Florida Citrus Commission. 
He was a member of the Board of Directors of the National 
Canners Association from 1937 to 1939, and had been secretary 
and vice-president of the Florida Canners Association. 


W. SCOTT SILVER 


W. Scott Silver, member of the Administrative Council, and 
one of a family long prominent in the canning industry, died 
in Bel Air, Maryland, on July 20th. 


B. E. MALING | 
Bertrand E. Maling, a member of the Administrative Council, 
of several other association committees, and formerly a director 
of the Association, died at his home in Whale Grove, Oregon, 
on May Ist. 
E. B. DEMING 


Everett B. Deming, a pioneer in the salmon canning industry, 
and for several years a member of the Board of Directors, 
passed away at his home in Bellingham, Washington, on May 
13th. He was one of the organizers of the Association of Pacific 
Fisheries and was its first President. 


ROY W. HEMINGWAY 

Roy W. Hemingway, member of the Administrative Council, 
and a former director of the Association, died at his home in 
Auburn, N. Y., on July 9th. Mr. Hemingway also took an 
active interest in the affairs of his state canners association, as 
well as in educational and philanthropic organizations in his 
community. 

RESOLVED, that the President of the National Canners 
Association be authorized to act for the Association in selecting 
the location for the next annual meeting. 


Opposition to the Name on the Label order, mentioned in the 
first Resolution, was general and well organized, but some of 
the actors played their parts poorly. The “seeded” players, 
taken from widely separated States, evidently followed their 
cues, to speak after the certain man they were told to, but 
instead of bursting out with their vehement protest from their 
seats in the audience, and then being requested to come to the 
platform and use the “mike” so that all could hear, merely 
strode to the platform, and let go. Not all of them were bad 
actors, however. “Ward” Cosgrove, first chairman of this 
Labeling Committee, later succeeded by Howard Orr, resumed 
his original position, and ably and thoroughly presented a 
detailed rebuttal of all the Government claims. And “Fred” 
Stare, quiet but able and efficient head of the Columbus (Wis.) 
Food Company, ex-President of the Old Guard, known and 
beloved by the entire industry, capped the climax with a story 
that “rolled ’m in the aisles,” the laughter from which went 
on and on until the last man had entrained for home. 

But the resolution was passed with a good majority, as were 
also all of them, and the meeting ended. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The National Canners Association in convention at Chicago, 
Illinois, on December 17, 1942, elected the following officers and 
directors to serve during 1943: 

President: Carroll E. Lindsey, Lakeland Highlands Canning 
Company, Highland City, Florida. 

First Vice-President: G. Sherwin Haxton, Haxton Canning 
Company, Oakfield, New York. 

Second Vice-President: Alfred W. Eames, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Frank E. Gorrell, Washington, D. C. 


DIRECTOR FOR TWO YEARS 
Rodney S. Bell, Kuner-Empson Company, Brighton, Colo. 


DIRECTORS FOR THREE YEARS 
George F. Greb, Blytheville Canning Co., Inc., Blytheville, Ark. 
Stanley Powell, California Packing Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
Fred Drew, Drew Canning Co., Ltd., Campbell, Calif. 
A. R. Plummer, Kings County Packing Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
H. C. Draper, Draper Canning Co., Milton, Del. 
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RIVERSIDE HAMPERS 


“Made Their Way by the Way They’re Made” 


Canners, as one of your allies we are in the Food For Victory drive 
too, and we are going to do our utmost to care for your hamper 
requirements. Telling us your needs early will help us help you. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Quality Tomato Field Hampers 


Murfreesboro, North Carolina 


5/8 Machine Made Hamper 5/8 Hand Made Hamper 


SELECTED TO MEET THE CANNERS NEEDS 
ee 


Long years of plant breeding and careful selection have enabled Landreth to produce 
superior strains of seeds especially adapted to canners’ needs. 


Strongly recommended for bounteous crops are: 


TOMATOES: Landreth’s Pennsylvania State Certified 
PEAS: Wilt Resistant Alaska - Thomas Laxton 


BEANS: Landreth’s Stringless Green Pod - New Stringless Tendergreen - Bounti- 
ful - Pencil Pod Black Wax. 


Limas: Henderson’s Bush - Baby Fordhook Bush 


CORN: White and Yellow Hybrids - Country: Gentlemen - Stowell’s Evergreen - 
Narrow Grain Evergreen and a full line of all vegetable seeds. 


LANDRETH SEED CO. 
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W. W. Giddings, Polk Packing Assn., Winter Haven, Fla. 

A. R. Dunbar, Old Grimes Canning Co., Grimes, Iowa. 

Garth Carrier, Iowa Canning Co., Vinton, Iowa. 

Carl B. Urann, Cranberry Canners, Inc., Hanson, Mass. 

Walter A. Friend, Friend Brothers, Melrose, Mass. 

William Kinnaird, Northern Processing Co., Traverse City, 
Mich. 


Frank J. Tormey, Snider Packing Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
William E. Halstead, Halstead Canning Co., Inc., Cortland, 
New York. 


C. Webb Campbell, Cummins Canning Co., Conneaut, Ohio. 

J. R. Smith, Jr., Esmeralda Canning Co., Circleville, Ohio. 

George Wenger, The J. Weller Company, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 

Berkeley Davis, Rogers Canning Co., Milton, Oregon. 

Fred Moss, Idaho Canning Co., Ltd., Payette, Idaho. 

T. Stran Summers, Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., 
Freedom, Pa. 


W. A. Free, Hungerford Packing Co., Hungerford, Pa. 

D. B. Stringham, Royal Canning Corp., Ogden, Utah. 

Joseph Weber, Durand Canning Co., Durand, Wis. 

The following Directors hold over from previous years: 

Ivan L. Anderson, Anderson Canning and Pickle Co., Dodge 
Center, Minn. 


Herbert J. Barnes, Kaysville Canning Corp., Kaysville, Utah. 

Fred C. Bush, Bush Bros. & Co., Dandridge, Tenn. 

Lawrence Calvert, San Juan Fishing & Packing Co., Seattle, 
Washington. 


C. H. Chitham, Milford Canning Co., Milford, IIl. 

D. D. Conway, Minot Food Packers, Inc., Hammonton, N. J. 

H. K. Defendorf, Baldwin Packers, Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. 

E. R. Elwell, Burnham & Morrill Co., Portland, Maine. 

Frank E. Falk, Vincennes Packing Corp., Vincennes, Ind. 

G. A. Filice, Filice & Perrelli Canning Co., Inc., Richmond, 
California. 

H. K. Funderburg, Keene-Belvidere Canning Co., Belvidere, 
Illinois. 


G. J. Hipke, A. T. Hipke & Sons, Inc., New Holstein, Wis. 

Roy E. Ingalls, Washington Packers, Inc., Sumner, Wash. 

H. E. Kelley, New Church, Va. 

A. C. Ketzler, Bordo Products Co., Winter Haven, Fla. 

A. T. Leatherbury, Eastern Shore Canning Co., Machipongo, 
Virginia. 

Ben F. Logan, Jr., Ray-Maling Co., Inc., Hillsboro, Oreg. 

W. K. McCracken, TreeSweet Products Co., Santa Ana, Calif. 

M. H. Mann, Red Lodge Canning Co., Red Lodge, Mont. 

Walter W. Maule, Mushroom Cooperative Canning Co., 
Kennett Square, Pa. 

W. A. Miskimen, Stokely Bros & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

R. A. Moss, Woods Cross Canning Co., Clearfield, Utah. 

William Opitz, Elkhorn Canning Co., Elkhorn, Wis. 

Fred C. Pratt, J. W. Pratt Co., Farmington, Maine. 

Harold K. Royal, Oceana Canning Co., Shelby, Mich. 

F. L. Shannon, W. N. Clark Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

L. E. Shannon, Otoe Food Products Co., Nebraska City, Neb. 

Seth H. Soule, Monmouth Canning Co., Portland, Maine. 

R. M. Stingle, Hall-Stingle Co., Waterloo, Ind. 

D. Thompson Swing, Ridgely, Md. 

Henry P. Taylor, Taylor & Caldwell, Inc., Walkerton, Va. 

C. B. Torsch, Torsch Canning Co., Baltimore, Md. 

A. R. Vandever, Faribault Canning Co., Faribault, Minn. 

Clarence M. Walters, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, III. 

Milroy Warren, R. J. Peacock Canning Co., Lubec, Maine. 

Henry A. White, Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., San Francisco, 
California. 

H. C. Whiteford, Whiteford Packing Co., Whiteford, Md. 

A. T. Williams, French Sardine Co., Terminal Island, Calif. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Robert C. Paulus, Salem, Oregon, Chairman. 
Harold K. Bachelder, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Herbert J. Barnes, Kaysville, Utah. 

H. L. Cannon, Bridgeville, Delaware. 

E. B. Cosgrove, LeSueur, Minnesota. 

Ralph O. Dulany, Fruitland, Maryland. 
Alfred W. Eames, San Francisco, California. 
A. T. Flynn, Chicago, Illinois. 


New 


Hugh K. Funderburg, Belvidere, Illinois. 
Frank Gerber, Fremont, Michigan. 

Walter L. Graefe, Griffin, Georgia. 

H. E. Gray, San Jose, California. 

Arthur Hamilton, Lebanon, Ohio. 

Francis A. Harding, Watertown, Massachusetts. 
H. F. Krimendahl, Celina, Ohio. 

C. E. Lindsey, Highlands City, Florida. 

Carl N. Lovegren, San Francisco, California. 
H. E. MacConaughey, San Francisco, California. 
Karl Kuner Mayer, Brighton, Colorado. 

B. C. Nott, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

B. C. Olney, Rochester, New York. 

Art Oppenheimer, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Ralph Polk, Tampa, Florida. 

E. N. Richmond, San Jose, California. 

F. A. Stare, Columbus, Wisconsin. 

E. F. Trego, Hoopeston, Illinois. 

Clarence M. Walters, Chicago, Illinois. 
Joseph B. Weix, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 
Paul H. Wolf, Gwynneville, Indiana. 


COMMITTEE ON TAXATION 


Walter L. Graefe, Griffin, Georgia, Chairman. 
E. B. Cosgrove, Le Sueur, Minnesota. 

Carl N. Lovegren, San Francisco, California. 
Clifton M. Miller, Rochester, New York. 
William B. Stokely, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


MANPOWER COMMITTEE 
E. N. Richmond, San Jose, California, Chairman. 
L. S. Argall, Rochelle, Illinois. 
Harry L. Cannon, Bridgeville, Delaware. 
Walter L. Graefe, Griffin, Georgia. 
John P. McGovern, Le Sueur, Minnesota. 


COMMITTEE ON CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS 
E. B. Cosgrove, Le Sueur, Minnesota, Chairman. 
E. N. Richmond, San Jose, California. 
Harry L. Cannon, Bridgeville, Delaware. 
F. A. Stare, Columbus, Wisconsin. 
Frank Gerber, Fremont, Michigan. 


Calendar Of Events 


JANUARY 5-6, 19483—Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting, Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Association, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 

JANUARY 6-8, 1948—Annual Meeting, Northwest Canners 
Association, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

JANUARY 7-8, 19483—Annual Meeting, Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

JANUARY 11-12, 19483—Annual Meeting, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

JANUARY 11, 19483—Annual Meeting, Maine Canners Associa- 
tion, Eastland Hotel, Portland, Maine. 

JANUARY 11, 1948—Special Meeting, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

JANUARY 13, 1943—Special Meeting, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

JANUARY 14, 1943—Special Annual Meeting, Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

JANUARY 14-15, 19483—Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting, Asso- 
ciation of New York State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

JANUARY 14-15, 1948—Annual Meeting, Ohio Canners Asso- 
ciation, Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

JANUARY 19-20, 1943—Annual Meeting National Pickle Pack- 
ers Association, Chicago, IIl. 

JANUARY 23-24, 19483—Annual Meeting, National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Association, Chicago, III. 

FEBRUARY 18, 1943—Annual Meeting, Virginia Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 
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ADVERTISING’S PLACE IN WAR TIME 


WLW Radio Station obtains the opinions of leading National advertisers on the value of 


advertising under todays conditions—By BETTER PROFITS. 


Early last fall or late in the summer, 
Radio Station WLW felt that probably 
many advertisers would be tempted to 
cut or cancel schedules. Without adver- 
tising revenue, the great station would 
be compelled to carry on with mediocre 
programs at best or discontinue. With 
the thought of learning as far as possible 
what leaders in merchandising thought 
about the prospects, contact men from 
the radio station started securing per- 
sonal interviews with merchandising men 
everywhere. A slight inducement was 
offered each for the use of his recom- 
mendations and the work carried on. 
Recently the results have been made 
public in their “Shout of Defiance.” It’s 
over size, it is well illustrated with photo- 
graphic reproductions of those who con- 
tributed to the compendium. Their views 
are authoritative, their conclusions such 
every business man ought to read, ponder 
over them and then act affirmatively. 


WHAT WLW FOUND 


This article will be largely reproduc- 
tions in part from this broadside book, it 
is possible that any canner in the logical 
trading range of the air coverage of 
WLW Cincinnati may obtain one on 
request. Or a representative might call 
and offer a personal showing of the book. 
The title page tells the why of the pub- 
lication without any quibbling, “We live 
now in a new world of action. As 
America stripped the fabric of peace 
time living from its people to prepare for 
a bitter war, there were those who felt 
that advertising as a symbol of more 
care-free days could have no important 
part in winning the war.” “Now we 
know this is not so.” “For in the months 
since Pearl Harbor the words of our radio 
and the pages of our press have shown 
our real and stubborn strength. Com- 
netitive American enterprise itself made 
stronger by the means which give it 
voice, fans the fury of a free people 
ighting for its very way of life—hurls 
its own shout of defiance at our enemies.” 
‘This we believe; that no power on earth 
‘an bring us to our knees save a spirit 
f defeat. And history may well record 
omorrow that Freedom’s battle was 
finally won on a front lost to our enemies 
»efore a single bomb was dropped—the 
ndomitable will to win of a free people 
aspired by the politically untrammelled 
‘conomically independent voice of its 
adio and press.” 


TEN EXECUTIVES ANSWER 


Ten executives were asked to give their 
views on advertising in total war. In 
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1941 the ten companies with whom these 
gentlemen are connected spent over 
twenty million dollars in advertising. By 
special arrangement, Publishers Informa- 
tion Bureau, Inc., made a study of the 
expenditures of these ten advertisers for 
the first eight months of 1941 in com- 
parison to their expenditures during the 
same months in 1942. These studies 


covered three media, magazines, farm. 


papers and net work radio. Despite that 
of these ten companies the manufacture 
of seven is now all for war, P.B.I. re- 
ported their expenditures remained at 
85.1% of the level maintained for peace- 
time business pursuits. The article cori- 
tinues, “This the real inspiration we hope 
these pages may give—to the end that 
advertising, as the handmaiden of free 
American enterprise, may continue to do 
its share in preserving for a brighter 
future the things we are all fighting for.” 


TO CONVEY INFORMATION 


To the faint of heart among canners, 
to those beset with the devils of in- 
decision because of restricted shipments, 
government allocations, shipping, labor 
shortages, and so on, the quotations from 
these executives ought to bring hope, 
increase faith and build good cheer for 
1943 and the years to come. Mr. Carrol 
L. Wilson, Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, says, “The 
present situation requires that personal 
selling effort and advertising be con- 
tinued. Advertising, indeed, faces a 
great opportunity. It can and should be 
used to convey to the public information 
which will dispel confusion among mer- 
chants and consumers. This confusion 
is inseparable from the war effort—but 
for the sake of maximum war effort it 
should be, insofar as possible, prevented. 
In this, advertising can be of invaluable 
assistance.” In testimony of how well 
canners have taken this advice in some 
instances, to mention only two, note how 
The California Packing Corporation and 
Libby, McNeill and Libby have spent 
and are spending large sums to help the 
retail and wholesale dealer carry the 
burdens thrust upon him. 


A RESPONSIBILITY OF BUSINESS 
CITIZENSHIP 


_ It is only fair to note that on each 
page carrying a message from some 
leading manufacturing or sales executive 
WLW says, “To those whose fortitude in 
total war adds another shout of defiance 
to the enemies of free American enter- 


prise and democracy—this space is dedi- 
cated by The Nation’s Station.” Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, President, the General 
Electric Company, says, “Advertising is 
a responsibility of business citizenship. 
Through advertising every business ex- 
ercises the individual’s right to freedom 
of expression. This right is a duty as 
well as a privilege.” He upholds them 
as a duty. “In times of war the duties 
of citizenship are not suspended. During 
the war good citizens will continue to 
attend their town meetings, will continue 
to vote and by discussion, assist in the 
formulation of public opinion. Good busi- 
ness citizens will continue to advertise.” 


MAINTAIN THE FREE PRESS 


Earlier I pointed out that WLW was 
concerned over possible loss of revenue. 
Mr. J. Howard Pew, President, Sun Oil 
Company, says, “In my view, the most 
important reason why business should 
carry on its advertising programs during 
the war is one that has well-nigh been 
ignored. Our American press and radio 
are the freest, most honest, independent 
and competent in the world. They are so 
because their chief support is advertis- 
ing, which, reflecting the activities of 
our system of free competitive enter- 
prise affords them so broad a basis of 
economic support that they can afford, 
and can dare, to be independent. With- 
out such a broad foundation of economic 
support, they would inevitably fall into 
dependence on politics and the subsidies 
of government, as in nearly all con- 
tinental Europe.— All experience has 
shown that if the press is denied eco- 
nomic independence, it will become 
morally and spiritually subservient to 
selfish and vicious influences. To allow 
our press to be subjected to the demoral- 
izing controls of government and politics 
would be moral and economic disaster 
of the first order. To loose our free 
press would be a long stride toward 
losing the very thing we are fighting 
for. To preserve it we must support it; 
and the only way to support it in honesty 
and independence is through the revenues 
derived from advertising. On the merely 
economic side, it has become a truism 
that mass marketing, promoted by ad- 
vertising, is the handmaiden to mass 
production, in which America leads the 
world. In our service as the arsenal of 
Democracy we are now doing the supreme 
job of mass production. When the war 
is over our national productiveness and 
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high living standards can only be main- 
tained through big-scale operations and 
mass distribution; and this requires the 
continuing stimulation of advertising.” 


HASTENS OUR ULTIMATE VICTORY 

Mr. Arthur C. Dorrance, President, 
Campbell Soup Company, says, “The 
conversion of our industrial resources to 
total war has not destroyed the impor- 
tance of advertising in our national life. 
Curtailments in the production of civilian 
goods undoubtedly have changed the 
function of advertising but advertising 
still has a vital place in war-time 


America. Restrictions upon civilian con- 
sumption can be explained to the con- 
sumer and conservation of critical ma- 
terials can be urged. In addition, direct 
appeals from the government to the 
people to purchase War Stamps or to 
co-operate in particular activities can be 
conveyed quite convincingly through the 
medium of advertising. Advertising of 
this kind has a value, not only to the 
Nation as a whole but to the particular 
business that sponsors it. It contributes 
to our war effort and thus in some 
measure, hastens our ultimate victory. 


Revolutionary 


Pick-Up Gum 


If Pick-ets are really as good as we say they 
are, and our customers PROVE they are. . . 
you may wonder why this type of hot pick- 
up gum is not made by other concerns. Here’s 
why: 


FINDLY‘S PICK-ETS are an exclusive pro- 
duct of our laboratories, developed by our 
own technicians, and made in a unique, fully 
patented machine that has no duplicate . . . 


made to our specifications, owned and oper- 


ated by us exclusively. NOONE ELSE CAN 
MAKE PICK-ETS! 


BUT ... any canner or packer who has hot 
pick-up labeling equipment can USE this 
clean, free-pouring, fast-melting, uniformly 
sized, envoptionsll economical and handy 
Gum. Supplied in convenient pellet form in 
three different colors for easy, unmistakable 
temperature control, ranging from 32° for 
cold cans, up to 160° for hot cans. 
FINDLEY'S PICK-ETS are available in the 
East through the Union Paste Co., Hyde 
Park, Mass., and direct from our factory tg 
all users most conveniently supplied from 
Milwaukee. 


FINDLEY’S PRESCRIPTION ADHESIVES also in- 
clude a wide variety of gums, pastes and glues for 
every labeling, packaging, and sealing purpose. You 
can’t go wrongif you let Findley’s serve you. 


THE F. G. FINDLEY COMPANY 


1227 N. TENTH ST., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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By preserving consumer good will, it also 
makes less difficult the problems of re- 
construction that will undoubtedly follow 
the war.” 


A BUILDER OF GOOD WILL 


Come right down to our own business 
and see what Mr. Carle C. Conway, 
Chairman of the Board, Continental Can 
Company, said at a joint meeting of 
AAAA-ANA, November 14, 1942. “Man- 
agement generally is recognizing that 
whatever conditions may be after the 
emergency, they certainly are going to 
be tough, and no manufacturer, however 
experienced or well established, can 
afford to enter into the post-war period 
without all the good will he can possibly 
lay up.” Mr. Charles R. Hook, President, 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 
says, “Manufacturers’ trademarks and 
reputations die on the vine unless con- 
stantly nourished and, in our scheme of 
living, no better way has been found to 
do this than through the intelligent use 
of helpful, educational advertising.” 


ADVERTISED BRANDS FIRST 
CHOICE 


Space will not allow me to continue 
more quotations this time from leaders 
among canners and manufacturers, let’s 
see what the food distributor executives, 
some of them, have to say about war- 
time advertising. Here’s Mr. W. H. 
Albers, President, Albers Super Markets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Read what he tells us; 
“The current buying of customers who 
enter our stores brings one interesting 
thing to light. If a nationally known 
brand is called for but is out of stock, 
another nationally advertised brand is 
usually. second choice. An advertised 
brand buyer will not take “just anything 
else.” That is why I feel it is vitally 
important. that national advertisers con- 
tinue to do two things. Keep their adver- 
tising going on the radio and in news- 
papers and magazines. The experience 
of automobile manufacturers showed that 
even under a rationing system advertis- 
ing is necessary to make sales.” 


“Continue to make every provision for 
co-operative advertising and supporting 
activity at the point of sale in order to 
obtain better co-operation from the 
dealers. It is my firm conviction that 
continued (national) advertising will be 
a strong determining factor in keeping 
the structure of the retail food business 
intact during the troublesome days that 
lie ahead. And the retailer who is really 
carrying the burden in the war merchan- 
dising picture will remember the help 
that he got when he needed it most.” 


Folks, your eventual total sales and 
profits will increase as you support your 
distribution with advertising. And that 
goes for supply men, label houses and 
all the allied canning fraternity! 
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WATCHING 
WASHINGTON 


PRICING TO BE SIMPLIFIED 

Answering many complaints from food 
distributors with respect to the com- 
plexity of retail pricing regulations, 
OPA this week announced a plan for 
simplification of such controls. 

Scheduled to go into effect in January, 
the plan involves dollars-and-cents ceil- 
ings at the manufacturer or processor 
level, fixed mark-ups for wholesalers, 
and specific ceilings for retail food stores. 

While this program was _ planned 
originally only for those foods which are 
manufactured and sold on the basis of 
USDA grades, it is now indicated that 
the plan will cover practically all food 
and grocery products sold at retail. 

Highlighting the new program are the 
following features: 

(a) Fixed mark-ups for different 
types of retail stores. : 

(b) Actual dollars-and-cents prices at 
retail on many products. 

(c) Establishment of three classes of 
retailers and two classes of wholesalers. 

(d) Retail ceiling prices officially set 
and published by OPA, community by 
community, in key population centers in 
all parts of the country. 

Dollars-and-cents ceilings will first be 
imposed on meats and soaps, it is 
indicated, with percentage mark-ups 
launched initially on packaged grocery 
products. 

Disclosure that only two categories 
will be listed for wholesalers indicates 
that retailer-owned wholesale grocery 
houses, which fared badly in authorized 
percentage mark-ups under MPR-237, 
will now be classed with cash-and-carry 
wholesale grocers, giving them a more 
advantageous mark-up than they were 
originally allotted. This action follows 
numerous protests by the so-called co- 
operative jobbing houses. It is expected 
that service wholesalers, under the new 
set-up, will continue to enjoy a preferen- 
tial mark-up over that allotted to the 
cash-and-carry type of jobbing house. 


MAY RAISE SUGAR CEILING 


Distributors and commercial users of 
sugar are interested in reports in re- 
fining circles of a possible advance in 
the price ceiling level for the product 
early in 1943. 

The increase, it is pointed out, might 
eventuate from higher prices on the 


current season’s crops of raws purchased 


from Cuba and Puerto Rico. Another 
factor is the scarcity of labor for har- 
vesting in this country which, it is held, 
may force increases in production costs 
for domestic beet and cane sugar, which 


REPACKING COSTS ALLOWED 


Because goods sold to government pro- 
curement agencies on behalf of the Lend- 
Lease Administration and to the Army 
and Navy on their own account often re- 
quire special packing to withstand rough 
treatment on long hauls and while being 
unloaded under difficult conditions, a sup- 
plementary order announced December 
22 by the Office of Price Administration 
permits sellers of such goods under 
applicable price regulations to add costs 
to special packing to establish maximum 
prices. 


This supplementary order carries out 
in part the policy announced by the 


Office of Price Administration on October 
23—(OPA-988). 

This allowance, provided for in Sup- 
plementary Order No. 34—Packing Ex- 
penses on Sales to Procurement Agen- 
cies—effective December 21, 1942, applies 
only when goods are packed or re-packed 
to meet government specifications. 

The supplementary order is designed 
to speed up war purchases by eliminating 
difficulties which procurement agencies 
have encountered when ordering goods 
packed in a manner different from that 
normally used in the preparation of 
goods for domestic or foreign shipment. 


Frequently, OPA explained, applicable. 
price regulations do not allow sellers full 


a 


from the vines. 


continuous operation. 


operation. 


VINING OPERATIONS 


Have Not Changed, Whether You 
Are Dehydrating, Freezing Or 
Packing in Glass! 


CRCO Viners are adaptable to any crop conditi- 
ons and insure the maximum recovery of peas 
Low labor costs, low mainten- 
ance costs and freedom from field troubles insure 
No clogging, low loss 
from “splits” and great capacity make CRCO 


Viners the preferred equipment in any field 


would have to be reflected either in 
higher ceilings on increased subsidy pay- 
ments. 

Negotiations are currently under way 
for the purchase of the Cuban crop, and 
similar negotiations are under way for 
acquisition of the current crop in Puerto 
Rico. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Branch Office, Columbus, Wis. 
CRCO REPRESENTATIVES 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, Utah 
Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Lenfestey Supply Co., Tampa, Fla. 
W. D. Chisholm, Niagara Falls, Canada 
L. C. Osborn, Harlingen, Texas 


Everything 


FOR THE 


CANNER 
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compensation for extra costs incurred in 
packing goods as required by a govern- 
ment purchasing agency. Under many 
regulations no packing charge is permit- 
ted; in others the allowance for packing 
is insufficient to cover special types of 
packing ordered by the buyer. 


Under the new supplementary order, 
special packing expenses may be added 
to maximum prices if (1) the packing 
specified by the buyer differs from stand- 
ard packing; (2) if the commodity or- 
dered has been packed in standard pack- 
ing and repacking to meet  buyer’s 
specifications is required; (3) if com- 
modities already packed to the specifi- 
cations of the buyer must be repacked 
to meet new specifications. 


When special packing is used in the 
first instance, the amount which may be 
added to the established maximum do- 
mestic price is the difference between the 
cost of materials and labor used in stand- 
ard packing and the cost of labor and 
materials used in packing to meet gov- 
ernment specifications. If, however, the 
commodity has already been packed in 
standard packing and must be repacked, 
the seller may add to his maximum do- 
mestic price the cost of direct labor and 
materials used in unpacking and repack- 
ing the goods. If a commodity, after 
being initially packed to the specifica- 
tions of the buyer must be repacked to 
new specifications, the seller may add to 
his maximum domestic price both of 
these extra packing allowances. 


“Standard packing” is defined to mean 
“any domestic packing contemplated by 
the applicable price regulation when the 
sale is a domestic sale and any packing 
for export contemplated by the appli- 
cable price regulation when the sale is 
a sale for export.” 


The supplementary regulation applies 
only when the government buyer re- 
quires that the commodity be packed to 
its specifications or specifically asks the 
seller to unpack and repack to the buy- 
er’s specifications. 

Additional charges made under Supple- 
mentary Order 34 must be shown in the 
seller’s contract of sale or on the invoice 
furnished the buyer. The seller is re- 
quired to keep records for OPA inspec- 
tion showing the cost of direct labor and 
materials used in standard packing and 
the same costs incurred in packing, or un- 
packing and repacking, to the specifica- 
tions of government procurement agen- 
cies. OPA-T-416. 


PRUNE JUICE PRICES 


Canners’ sales of prune juices and 
prune concentrates, hitherto under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, 
December 19 were placed under specific 
regulation at prices which, reflecting in- 
creases in the costs of dried prunes and 
in processing costs, are somewhat higher 
than those which have been in effect. 


The action was taken by the Office of 
Price Administration through the issu- 


ance of Amendment No. 3 to Maximum 
Price Regulation 185—Canned Fruits 
and Canned Berries, effective December 
24th. 

The maximum price of prune concen- 
trate, figured on the basis of a gallon 
or other customary selling unit, will be 
the weighted average price during March 
1942, plus 6 per cent, plus the actual in- 
crease per gallon (or other unit) of the 
cost of the dried prunes used in the con- 
centrate. 

Similarly, the maximum price of prune 
juice or other prune products, will be the 
weighted average price during March 
1942, plus 8 per cent, plus the actual in- 
crease of the cost of dried prunes or 
prune concentrate used to make the 
juice. 

There will be no immediate effect on 
the retail level, but OPA is expected 
later to allow the retailer to pass on the 
same dollar and cent increase. The in- 
crease cannot be passed on at this time. 
OPA-1322. 


MERTON G. JARBOE 


Merton G. Jarboe, 61, for more than 
40 years active in the canning industry 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and 
a former Director of the Tri-State Pack- 
ers Association, died suddenly at his 
home at Sherwood, Maryland, on Decem- 
ber 16. Mr. Jarboe was a member of the 
firm of Harrison & Jarboe, one of the 
largest fish and vegetable canners on the 
Eastern Shore. 


for over 75 years 


BEANS - 


Orange 


5. D. WOODRUFF & SONS 


have been serving the Canning Trade 


We are again ready to SERVE YOU 


SPRING ’43 or °44 


PEAS - CORN 
BEET - CARROT - CABBAGE 
SPINACH - TURNIP 


A Bag or A Carload 


5. D. WOODRUFF & SONS 


INCORPORATED 


Connecticut 
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EMESAN 


TREATMENT MEANS 


To reduce serious waste of fertilizer, seed, time and 
hard-to-get labor, SEMESAN-treatment is now even 
more important in the production of profitable, top- 
quality vegetable crops. SEMESAN costs only 4¢ to 
2¢ per pound of seed—yet it is nationally-known for 
generally reducing seed rotting, damping-off, certain 
seed-borne soil contamination, and usually increas- 
ing yields. Recommended for 40 different vegetables. 
For special crops, use other Du Bay disinfectants: 
CERESAN for peas; SEMESAN Jr. for sweet corn. 
Write for free Vegetable and Corn Pamphlets. 


NEMOURS BLDG. 


MONEY SAVED” 


IN GROWING 
VEGETABLES 


BAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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THE 


CANNED 


FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Your Job, Study This Report—A Week’s 

Marketing—Get In and Pack—Order Now 

What You Need—And Don’t Be Frightened 
By the Grade Labeling Order. 


GET IT!!—The Convention report 
given in this issue is the all im- 
portant feature of this week, if not 
for some months to come, and if 
you have read this carefully— 
studied it—you will have benefit- 
ted yourself most, and become con- 
tented. This issue should be put 


away for frequent reference. Don’t 


be deluded with the obstructionist 
idea that these regulations will 
soon be changed and new ones is- 
sued. Put yourself in the place of 
the men laboring in Washington, 
and you would not be willing to 
abandon all that these studies have 
disclosed, and not anxious to add 
to your already heavy burden by 
working up new ones. Slight 
changes of course! Do you never 
make changes in your policies, even 
when made after mature consider- 
ation? But we doubt if there will 
be radical changes between now 
and canning time; the set-up looks 
well, with promise of working 
smoothly, even in the labor front. 
Now is the time to “get” this, to 
understand it all, and if you do you 
will find compliance easier and you 
will be the happier. 


Doubtless most canners were 
surprised to learn that the 1942 
vacks were the heaviest on record, 
despite the fear during the season 
of labor shortages. And yet some 
sections were not blessed with good 
srowing weather or yields. More 
scanners must be shocked at the 
‘apidity with which their stocks 
1ave been cleaned out, beating all 
records by a mile. They need not 
’e surprised, but may expect this 
‘ondition to go on for some years 
‘et. Col. Logan told us that it takes 
.2 million pounds of foods per day 
o feed our army—day after day 
ind for months to come, only 


leavier each day as more come in, . 


and as more allies must be fed. 
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As we intimated last week you 
are behind the lines making up 
sandwiches and coffee for men de- 
fending your own town, at the 
front, and that is not just a one 
sandwich, one cup of coffee job— 
it will be going on for months and 
months, and you must not grow 
weary and stop fighting. Be a good 
soldier; stop grumbling about reg- 
ulations and orders. Boil up inside 
if you wish, but let that steam come 
out with added power against the 
enemy, not against our own Gov- 
ernment or anyone on the firing 
line. 


ORDERS — Here is an _ Official 
USDA summary of orders just 
placed: 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 12. 


The USDA reported the following 
purchases: Soluble coffee, 13,008 
Ibs.; chocolate bars, 26,000 Ibs.; 
matches, 21,000 cs.; American cheese 
57,000 lbs.; Maine sardines, 18,356 
cs.; salmon (option), 11,057 es.; 
canned mackerel, 62,883 cs.; canned 
herring, 1,260 cs.; yeast tablets, 
10,000,000 tbl.; hard wheat flour, 
9,000 bbl.; No. 2 yellow corn, 177,840 
lbs.; oat cereal, 405,000 lbs.; dried 
skim milk, 1,391,503 lIbs.; tomato 
sauce, 25,000 lIbs.; tablet or cube 
sugar, 325,000 lbs.; sweetened con- 
densed milk, 2,500 ecs.; evaporated 
milk, 4,512 cans; canned whole white 
potatoes, 465,000 lbs.; potable alco- 
hol, 250 gal.; dried whole eggs, 613,- 
450 lbs.; cider vinegar, 13,000 gal.; 
cone. orange juice, 5,340 gal.; packed 
processed apples, 45,000 lbs.; table 
salt, 752,032 lbs.; lamb, 2,360,000 

_ Ibs.; frozen mutton, 280,000 Ibs.; 
India mess beef, 30,000 lbs.; frozen 
boneless beef, 30,000 lbs.; veal car- 
cass, 425,000 lbs.; lard, 16,669,464 
lbs.; canned pork, 26,544,985 Ibs.; 
edible tallow, 174,000 Ibs.; wiltshire 
sides, 3,485,000 lbs.; pork trimmings, 
70,000 Ibs.; dehydrated pork, 1,512 
Ibs.; cured pork meat, 12,474,845 
Ibs.; frozen pork loins, 6,790,418 
Ibs.; dry salt pigs feet, 1,377,000 lbs. 
(1163-43) 


That will give you some idea of 
a week’s marketing, and you should 
realize that canned foods are com- 
ing more and more into the picture. 
And know, too, that consumer 
demand for these foods is far 
and way ahead of anything even 
dreamed of a short time ago. Why? 


Because that 60 per cent and more 
of our population that had been 
forced to exist for years upon pov- 
erty incomes has found employ- 
ment, at good wages, and is buying 
all those things it had so longed 
for, chiefly fine foods. Foods have 
felt the first impact of this, and it 
will not grow less. 


You have made a good profit on 
your packs, now all sold, and if 
there is anything certain about the 
future, it is that you will continue 
to make a fair profit. Why then 
hesitate about packing to your 
limit? If your plant needs repairs, 
or worn out machinery needs re- 
placing, you can get them, but you 
must specify and get these orders 
into the hands of the suppliers (the 
firms which formerly or can now 
supply you) so that they can ar- 
range for the priorities. They can- 
not supply you unless you place the 
orders, and it takes time to make 
the thing you need. Don’t wait un- 
til canning time is in sight; get 
the orders out now. The Govern- 
ment wants you to do this, so that 
there will be no possible hinderance 
with the scheduled heavy increases 
in the packs in 1943. 


And don’t worry about Grade 
Labeling. That will not hinder or 
change your methods of canning 
one whit; it applies merely to the 
proper wording on the labels, and 
your printer will put them in when 
making your labels and probably 
without extra cost. Have to be 
careful about the labels used! Sure, 
so do you now. You can’t just grab 
a bunch of labels and put them on, 
regardless. You might put pea 
labels on cans of corn and etc. The 
ideal—and the intention—about 
this grade labeling is to have the 
symbol of quality, and with it a de- 
scription, in brief, of what the 
symbol means. . So there will be 
both quality and descriptive infor- 
mation on the labels. Teach the 
good little housewives what Grade 
A, B, or C, or Fancy, Extra Stand- 
ard and Standard mean. She buys 
her sheets, pillow cases, stockings 
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and what have you on quality to 
the dot, and she knows and under- 
stands. This is so true that the 
wool men insisted upon going a 
step further—to state definitely 
and truly the kind and percentage 
of wool in the garment. You merely 
wear these, but you eat the food. 
And it is not only being honest 
with your consumers, but it is the 
best of merchandising procedure, 
especially on the lower grades to 
keep them from being used in com- 
petition with your higher grades. 

We are in the flush now, and 
people can buy the best, as we have 
shown, but the time will come 
when the second grades, carefully 
packed, showing more nourishing 
food (food values) than the fan- 
cies, packed for soup making, stew- 
ing or for use by those who must 
count their pennies and want food, 
not appearance, will out sell all 
other grades of canned foods. A 
ripe or near ripe food product will 
show coarser, tougher, larger or 
softer than the fancy but you know 
it contains more food value, when 
carefully prepared and canned the 
same as the fancy. All it needs is 
the truth, plainly told on the label 
and the people will bless you for 
doing that. 

Dr. Wiley, father of the Pure 
Food Law, would have loved to live 
to see the time come when what 
he urged as the basis of his law: 
“Tell them what’s in it’ should 
come to pass. But he would have 
had to wait 36 years! 

In the early years of commercial 
canning, far back in last century, 
one of the brainiest—and richest— 
men in the canning industry, said 
that as an industry it would not en- 
dure, as it contained within its 
body the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion: the sealed can, closed to in- 
spection, inviting all manner of 
deception. 


HEINZ WIDENS LINE 


H. J. Heinz Co., which recently took 
on national distribution of Sun Maid 
raisins, formerly sold to distributors 
through the brokerage trade, has widened 
its line through completion of arrange- 
ments to take over the packaging and 
distribution of honey produced by Straub 
& Co., under the latter’s “Lake Shore” 
brand. 

The Company is installing equipment 
at its plant at Muscatine, Iowa, for honey 
packing operations. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Pressing for Supplies—Stock Taking 

Will Be Easy—No Canned Vegetables Offer- 

ing—Buyers Trying To Place Memorandum 

Orders—New Grapefruit Running High 
In Sugar—Some Salmon Moving. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Dec. 26, 1942. 


THE SITUATION — Santa Claus 
missed Hudson Street on _ his 
rounds this year, and the trade is 
wondering just when the canned 
foods “‘bag”’ will be unloaded. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the holi- 
day effectively broke up the latter 
part of the week, and Christmas 
Week is traditionally a period of 
inactivity in the local trade, buyers 
were pressing for supplies 
throughout, and a little business 
was consummated. Interest cen- 
tered in new Texas and Florida 
citrus, with the trade waiting in 
vain for tomato and bean offerings 
out of Florida. Salmon is taking 
on a tinge of activity, and distrib- 
utors are watching the Tri-state 
area closely for any odd lots which 
may appear at the year-end. 


THE OUTLOOK—Year-end stock- 
taking will not be very difficult for 
many distributors, insofar as their 
canned foods stocks are concerned. 
While the trade is resigned to the 
probability of excessively cur- 
tailed supplies of canned foods 
during 1943, distributors neverthe- 
less are very much on the qui vive 
for any scattered lots of 1942 packs 
which may still be in canners’ 
hands and available for distribu- 
tion through the civilian trade. 
Wholesalers are very much inter- 
ested in reports indicating that the 
tinplate situation may ease up dur- 
ing 19438, and are speculating up- 
on the possibility that canned foods 
packs in the new year may yet out- 
run planned totals, which would 
ease the situation all around. Many 
wholesale grocers, it must be re- 
membered, have virtually built 
their business around their canned 
foods departments. Hence, condi- 
tions precipitated by the war have 
badly affected the earning poten- 
tial for the trade generally. 


VEGETABLES—There were no of- 
ferings of canned vegetables out of 
the Tri-states area this week, but 
reports persist that some goods 
will find their way on the market 
after the turn of the year. Reports 
received in the trade here are to 
the effect that some canners still 
have unsold stocks of canned toma- 
toes, beans, corn, etc., for sale for 
use during the final quota period, 
and jobbers are endeavoring to 
enter memorandum orders to cover 
these goods when released. The 
trade is likewise closely watching 
the situation in Florida, and ex- 
pects packers in that state to be in 
position to offer out green beans 
and tomatoes shortly after the turn 
of the year. Jobbers are seeking 
supplies of canned beets, with can- 
ners reported sold out. Midwest 
developments are being closely 
watched, and some distributors in 
this territory hope to be in posi- 
tion to pick up additional stocks of 
canned peas from that area after 
the turn of the year. 


CITRUS—Texas canners are now 
well into the grapefruit juice pack 
and trading in this item accounted 
for much of the activity here dur- 
ing the week. The new grapefruit 
crop is reported running heavy in 
sugar content—hence, most of the 
pack to date is of “natural” juice. 
Canners are now quoting 2s on the 
basis of $1.15 per dozen, with 46- 
ounce held at $2.65, f. o. b. can- 
neries. Florida citrus canners were 
not offering in any volume during 
the week, but the trade here ex- 
pects to see the market liven up 
during the coming month. Close 
watch is being kept on Washing- 
ton in anticipation of possible re- 
vision of existing ceilings. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Both in 
California and Northwestern mar- 
kets are stagnant at the moment. 
It is expected, however, that 
some add-lots will make their ap- 
pearance after canners have com- 
pleted their year-end inventories, 
although it is not believed that any 
particular variety of fruit will be 
available in volume. Distributors 
are anxious for goods, and willing 
to pay full ceilings. 


EVAPORATED MILK — Delay by 
OPA in taking ceiling action on 
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canned milk has brought about a 
shortage of offerings, canners re- 
fusing to pay current going prices 
for milk, which would show them a 
loss of 30 to 40 cents per case on 
the canned product at present 
prices. It is expected that the cur- 
rent action of AMA in releasing up 
to two million cases of its es- 
timated stockpile holdings of 17,- 
000,000 cases may relieve the cur- 
rent shortage somewhat, but 
remedial action by OPA is needed 
to permit canners to resume pack- 
ing operations. 


SALMON—Small lots of salmon 
are now reported moving eastward 
from Seattle, with most of the 
shipments on a pooled car basis, 
due to the fact that allotments to 
individual distributors generally 
are falling below carlot volume. 
There is an active demand for sal- 
mon here, and jobbers will have no 
difficulty in making resales to other 
wholesalers at full ceiling in the 
event that they have any salmon 
which they do not plan to distri- 
bute to their own retailers. 


SHRIMP—Reports from the Gulf 


this week indicate that the market | 


for fresh and frozen shrimp has 
advanced to the point where can- 
ners are unable to pack under ceil- 
ing limitations, and no offerings of 
the canned product are being made 
by first hands. If this situation 
continues, the shrimp pack, to all 
intents and purposes, is at an end. 


NORTHWEST CRAB—Jobbers are 
showing considerable interest in 
prospects of getting new pack 
crabmeat from the Northwest. Of- 
ferings have been reported on the 
basis of $16.00 per case for 4814s, 
shipment when packed, and there 
is a good demand reported on this 
basis. Jobbers are also looking for 
offerings of new pack oysters and 
clams from the Northwest, but 
current indications are that the 
pack will be light on these items, 
due primarily to the stringent 
labor situation in packing areas. 


LIEUTENANT SPILMAN 


Arthur R. Spilman, Assistant Sales 
Promotion Manager, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, has been 
commissioned a Lieutenant, senior grade, 
USNR, and is now located at the School 
of Photography, Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Florida. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Greetings—Get in the War Spirit—Hender- 
son’s Retirement Regretted—The A & P 
Suit—Market Very Quiet. 


By “Illinois” 


Chicago, Dec. 23, 1942. 


SEASON’S GREETINGS! — For the 
1,942nd time, Christmas will be 
celebrated in a million villages and 
cities. It will renew our faith and 
inspire us to greater deeds of 
charity and kindness. Then will 
come the New Year and we will 
make even more sincere resolutions 
than we ever have in the past, to 
pledge our all that before another 
December rolls around, the United 
Nations will have rid the world of 
Nazism and the Yellow Peril. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY! — Have 
you made your idle dollars fighting 
dollars? Don’t let it be said that 
you have delayed the cause. Don’t 
be classed in that group that the 
writer of the following letter had 
in mind. It was written by a son, 
stationed in Australia, to his 
Mother: 

“It burns me up to think of so 
many persons who are just taking 
things as they come, not worrying 
about the war, and not thinking 
that it can be lost and complaining 
about having to do without tires, 
gasoline, and other things. Pitch in 
and do everything possible.” 

That’s the spirit and that’s the 
way to—be ALL OUT FOR 
VICTORY! 


MARKET CHAT AND CHATTER— 
Everyone you had the opportunity 
of chatting with the last few days 
referred to the resignation of Leon 
Henderson. The unanimous opinion 
was that Henderson had done a 
real job in preventing inflation 
from getting a running start. Even 
buyers who were critical of many 
of OPA’s regulations, were sym- 
pathetic and admitted that the 
pressure must have been terrific 
and that very few men could have 
stood up under it. 


The readers of this column will 
recall the skyrocketing prices that 
ruled sometime ago on nuts, both 
shelled as well as in the shell. 
These items you know, are not cov- 


ever by ceilings. The market con- 
tinues to be exceedingly strong. 
Take shelled almonds, for example, 
these opened at 46c and now the 
market ranges from 72c to TE&c. 
Filberts have advanced some eight 
or ten dollars a bag over opening. 
Pecans, that ninety days ago were 
40c a lb. are now 75c. Imagine 
what would have happened to 
canned foods, had it not been for 
OPA and Leon Henderson’s leader- 
ship. Billions of dollars have been 
saved to the consumer and that 
alone entitles him to every possible 
credit. Henderson, it must be re- 
membered, not only held down 
prices but he rendered great ser- 
vice to our Government in helping 
to obtain scarce materials essential 
to the war factories. Drastic in- 
flation was stopped by Henderson 
and in the very face of strong blocs. 
The canning industry and grocery 
distributors have much to be thank- 
ful for in the leadership of Leon 
Henderson. 

The Federal indictment against 
the Great Interstate Grocery Chain 
“Octopus” continues to be upper- 
most in the minds of many impor- 
tant food men in this area. One 
pointed out that The Business 
Organizations, Inc., and its presi- 
dent, Carl Byoir, who has been 
acting for the “Octopus” as public 
relations counsel for the past num- 
ber of years, also are included 
among the defendants. Readers of 
this column might remember how 
the connection that Carl Byoir had 
a number of years ago with the 
Nazi Government was outlined. 


During the recent Processors 
Conference in Chicago, some com- 
plaint was heard over applesauce 
and apples being eliminated from 
the 1943 program and because baby 
food was given the green light on 
practically the same amount as 
packed this past season. It was 
maintained that baby food is forg- 
ing ahead most rapidly and that a 
goodly portion of the small cans, 
containing applesauce particularly, 
as well as other items, are being 
purchased and eaten by “big 
babies.” 

Did you read about sugar ration- 
ing? According to a report from 
the American Medical Association 
Council, it is really a benefit to 
health and that the present restric- 
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tions will help improve the nutri- 
tive qualities of American diets? 
This report maintained that the 
ordinary annual consumption in 
America of about 85 lbs. per per- 
son was much too high. It’s rather 
interesting reading. You should 
get it. 


VEGETABLES—Little or no activity 
rules in the different vegetable 
items, with possibly one exception, 
i.e., Green Beans. Shipments have 
been rather heavy from Florida 
and it is stated that some are being 
packed in Georgia, presumably 
from beans trucked up from 
Florida. Quotations still rule at 
around $1.35 to $1.40 for No. 2 tin 
extra standard cut green, and 
around $6.00 for No. 10 tin of the 
same grade—all prices f. o. b. 
Florida points. 


CITRUS FRUITS—Many had ex- 
pected the new citrus price formula 
last week, but now some of the 
Florida canners think that the in- 
formation will be issued this week. 
Meanwhile, business has slowed up 
some and all because distributors 
can ship out only 10 per cent of 
their purchases a month. 

$1.15 on No. 2 tin grapefruit 
juice in Texas seems to be the rul- 
ing price from that district. Florida 
is confirming at somewhat lower 
levels. 


FRUITS—Small lots of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York State apple- 
sauce and apples have been spar- 
ingly quoted. The packs in these 
two States are practically over and 
canners are finding small surpluses, 
and make haste to quote to their 
“hungry” buyer friends. 


THE RESIDENT SALES AGENT— 
(formerly the Food Broker.) (See 
previous issues) —In every national 
emergency, the National Food 
Brokers Association has gone to 
the front with its key men and this 
year is no exception. The Resident 
Sales Agent has performed his in- 
dispensable function during these 
strenuous times and in a way that 
not a single detrimental mark has 
been chalked up against him. The 
slate is clean—the batting average 
is 100 per cent, both in assisting 
the Government in its war pro- 
gram as well as doing the job in 
distributing and allocating the 
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foods and other grocery articles. 
Each and every reader of this 
column should say—A Happy and 
Prosperous New Year to you—Mr. 
Resident Sales Representative— 
we’re with you and for you. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Good Crop Year—Featuring Peas—Grape- 
fruit in the Picture—Tomato Puree in Better 
Supply Than Other Products—Salmon 
Moving——Want Apples. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Dec. 23, 1942. 


CROPS—The California Crop Re- 
porting Service recently brought 
out a brief summary of the pro- 
duction estimates of the California 
fruit crop for 1942, an interesting 
feature of which was the total pro- 
duction, along with the production 
of value. It is noted that this year 
total production and production of 
value are the same in many items, 
indicating that a use was found for 
almost everything produced, a 
tribute to near-perfect climatic 
conditions and to market demands. 
Varieties in which the total pro- 
duction was of value included 
apples, with 6,090,000 bushels, avo- 
cados 21,500 tons, figs marketed 
fresh 17,000 tons, figs marketed in 
other forms 29,000 tons, grapes 
2,300,000 tons, grapefruit 2,778,- 
000 boxes, olives 58,000 tons, free- 
stone peaches 238,000 tons and 
pears other than Bartletts 22,000 
tons. Fruits for which a use could 
not be found for all produced in- 
cluded apricots whose total produc- 
tion amounted to 213,000 tons, of 
which 208,000 tons were of value; 
cherries, with 32,000 and 27,000 
tons, respectively ; clingstone 
peaches 421,000 tons and 417,000 
tons; Bartlett pears 214,000 tons, 
and 212,000 tons; plums, 72,000 
tons and 66,000 tons, and prunes, 
175,000 tons, and 174,000 tons. 


Along with this report was a 
preliminary estimate of the 1942- 
1943 crop of citrus fruit for this 
State, which indicates a smaller 
production in most lines than last 
year. Oranges promise a produc- 
tion of 45,204,000 boxes, grape- 


fruit 2,678,000 boxes and lemons 
13,650,000 boxes. More fruit will 
go into the manufacture of juice 
cencentrates than last year so that 
there will be less fruit for the gen- 
eral public, even if weather condi- 
tions remain satisfactory. 


The olive packing season for 
1941-1942 came to an end the last 
day of September with an output 
of 1,170,650 cases. This includes 
ripe and green ripe olives, whole 
and pitted, reduced to the basis of 
approximately 24 quarts to the 
case. The pack for the previous 
year amounted to 1,135,254 cases. 
The new packing season is well 
under way, with a substantial part 
of the pack being made in glass. 
High prices have been paid for 
fruit, owing to heavy competition 
from oil pressers, so that prices on 
the canned product must be above 
those of recent years, if canners 
are to break even. 


PEAS—Brokers featuring peas of 
Pacific Northwest pack continue 
to receive inquiries for this item, 
evidently feeling that some unsold 
lots might be located in this 
market. Some are offering to take 
any sieve or grade and suggest 
that any ceiling price will be sat- 
isfactory. No sales have been re- 
ported here recently. The same 
sold-up condition is true on string 
beans, with inquiries from points 
never served from the Coast. 


GRAPEFRUIT—Coast canners hav- 
ing plants or close connections in 
Florida and Texas are getting 
many inquiries for grapefruit juice 
and segments. There has been 
some Texas grapefruit juice in un- 
sweetened form sold at $1.10 at 
the canneries, but offerings are 
described as very light, with no 
prices available on canned seg- 
ments. 


PUREE—Some sales of Fancy No. 
10 tomato puree have been re- 
ported at $4.90. This item seems 
to be in better supply than Solid 
Pack or Standards, since some 
canners found themselves unable 
to get peelers in sufficient numbers 
at the height of the season and 
turned quantities of their finest to- 
matoes into puree. 
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SALMON—Some Alaska salmon 
of the new pack is commencing to 
make its way into the market and 
is being snapped up quickly, de- 
spite the relatively high price. 
Packers are getting $3.75 a dozen 
for No. 1 tall reds, or just three 
times the price that prevailed in 
the fall of 1932. Pinks are selling 
at $2.00, and lowly chums at $1.90. 
The increase in the price of fresh 
salmon in this market is much less 
than that on canned. For years 
fresh salmon sold quite uniformly 
in the markets at 30 cents a pound. 
The present price is 45 cents. 


SARDINES—December is living up 
to its reputation as being a rela- 
tively poor one for the taking of 
sardines in the Monterey and San 
Francisco districts, and the canned 
pack continues to drag. Unless 
something is done to get more 
boats and more men employed in 
this industry there is little likeli- 
hood that the Government’s re- 
quest for three and a quarter mil- 
lion cases can be met, according to 
representative canners. Distribu- 
tors have about given up hope of 
having anything to offer the civil- 
ian trade in 1943. 


APPLES — Many inquiries are 
coming in for prices on Coast pack 
apples and apple sauce, but these 
seem to be lacking. Several canners 
who have operated rather exten- 
sively in the past say they have had 
difficulty in getting sufficient can- 
ning stocks and suggest that their 
entire output will be taken over by 
Government agencies. 


WILSON TO MOVE HEADQUARTERS 


The Frank M. Wilson Company, pack- 
ers of fruits and vegetables, with offices 
at 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Calif., 
has made arrangements to move its head- 
quarters to the plant at Stockton, Calif., 
the first of the new year. The plant 
there is to be enlarged to care for the 
increased pack planned for 1943. 


GRAMS of INTEREST 


OHIO CONVENTION DATES 


The dates for the Ohio Canners Con- 
vention have been set for Thursday and 
Friday, January 14 and 15, at the 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, 
instead of the dates as originally an- 
nounced. 

Thursday, January 14, will be known 
as “Government Day,” when officials 
from WPB, OPA, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and the Manpower Commis- 
sion will outline the respective activity 
of each department. General discussions 
will follow with the answering of 
questions. 


Friday, January 15, will be “State 
War Board Day,” when Chairman Elmer 
Kruse and his Board will officiate in a 
general discussion. Association business, 
committee reports and the election of 
officers will follow. 


WISCONSIN MEETING JANUARY 11 


Wisconsin Canners Association will 
hold a special meeting at the Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, on Monday, January 
11, starting at 10:00 A. M. The program 
will consist of general discussions led by 
representatives of Federal agencies, and 
will afford opportunity for canners of the 
State to ask questions about the applica- 
tion of the Government’s 1943 program 
to the Wisconsin canning industry. 


OZARK DATES CHANGED 


Because of conflicts in dates and the 
necessity for arranging a schedule that 
will permit representatives of Govern- 
ment agencies to appear on the different 
convention programs, the Ozark Canners 
Association has changed its originally 
scheduled dates for their Annual Con- 
vention to January 11 and 12 at the 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Missouri. 


ATLANTA BROKERS ELECT 


Hayden C. Jones of Raley Brothers 
Company, was elected President of the 
Atlanta Food Brokers Association at its 
regular monthly meeting held earlier in 
the month. J. B. Beall, of J. B. Beall 
Company, was elected Vice-President; 
and Bill Campbell, of J. A. Campbell 
Company, Secretary-Treasurer. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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FREEZING 
| FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


JONES HEADS LOCAL ENGINEERS 


William Jones, chief engineer of 
Helwig & Leitch, Inc., Baltimore, Mary- 
land, was recently elected president of 
the Maryland branch of the National 
Association of Power Engineers. 


JUICE PACKS 


The pack of fruit juices in 1942 is 
estimated at 26,400,000 cases with an 
additional pack of 2,000,000 cases of con- 
centrated juice. 1943 estimates are 
placed at 28,800,000 cases of straight 
juices and 5,000,000 cases in concentrated 
form. The entire pack of concentrated 
juice will go to the Government. 


PURCHASES INTEREST IN CONDENSED 
MILK COMPANY 


The Marin Dairymen’s Co., Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., has purchased the in- 
terests of H. W. Lowe in the Hughson 
Condensed Milk Company, Hughson, 
Calif. 


FOOD PRODUCTS CLUB HONORS 
CHARTER MEMBERS 


The December meeting of the Chicago 
Food Products Club held last week, was 
in the nature of a Christmas Party 
tendered to seven charter members still 
in the food business. These men are: 
W. G. Hopkins, W. H. Ade, Jack Feron, 
J. J. Maloney, Harold R. White, Harry 
B. Williams and Luman R. Wing. 


CHARLES C. McDONALD 


Charles C. McDonald, 55 year old Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Elyria (Ohio) 
Canning Company died on December 9. 


BOB WHITE HEADS REPS 


Bob White, Doughboy Mills, Inc., has 
been elected President of the Chicago 
Association of Manufacturers Repre- 
sentatives for the year 1943. E. D. 
Johnson, R. B. Davis Sales Company, 
and T. J. Reynolds, Standard Brands, 
were elected Vice-Presidents; J. P. 
Canepa, John B. Canepa Company, 
Treasurer; O. P. Walters, G. Washington 
Coffee Company, Secretary; H. L. Fisher, 
Bosco Company, Assistant Treasurer; 
and E. H. Teeter, Durkee Famous Foods, 
Assistant Secretary. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“A Complete Course in Canning.” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 


New 6th Edition 
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ST. LOUIS BROKERS ELECT 


A. James Moore of the James Moore 
Co., has been elected president of the 
St. Louis Food Brokers’ Association for 
1943. 

Other officers elected by the St. Louis 
group are: L. A. Riedinger, Salinger 
Brokerage Co., vice president; Hermann 
O. Smith, Perry-Smith & Klein Broker- 
age Co., treasurer; Harry G. Kline, As- 
sociated Brokerage Co., secretary; W. R. 
Garlich, Ward Goodloe & Co., Tom O. 
Tarrant, Schlesinger-Tarrant Brokerage 
Co., A. P. Becker, Becker Brokerage Co., 
and H. H. Mace, Mace Brokerage Co., 
directors. 


SEABROOK CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Santa Claus, eager to do his part in 
building farm workers’ morale for the 
crucial 1943 production season, paid a 
pre-Christmas visit to Seabrook Farms 
at Bridgeton, N. J., to stuff hospital and 
surgical expense insurance policies into 
the stockings of all permanent employes 
of the Farms and its subsidiary organi- 
zations. 


Charles F. Seabrook, president of the 
Corporation, announced that in addition 
to a daily benefit of $4.50 for each day 
of hospital confinement and reimburse- 
ment for certain hospital fees up to 
$22.50, the insurance plan provides fixed 
amounts to cover costs of surgical opera- 
tions whether performed in or out of a 
hospital. 

The gift is a follow-up on the 
group life insurance made available at 
Christmas in 1940 to all permanent em- 
ployes in amounts varying from $1,000 
to $4,000. Both policies are issued with- 
out cost to the employes and regardless 
of age, sex, occupation or physical 
condition. 

The Farms and its subsidiary com- 
panies have just completed a year of 
unparalleled production in quick-freezing 
and dehydration of vegetables for Army, 
Lease-Lend and civilian use. 


BOOTH PROFITS 


The F. E. Booth Company, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., reports a profit of 
$30,477 for the month of November, 
against $34,987 for November, 1941. 
Sales during the month amounted to 
$510,003, against $718,166 for the cor- 
responding month last year. 


STANDARD BRANDS EXPANDS 


Standard Brands, Inc., has expanded 
its activities through acquisition of the 
Standard Margarine Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and the latter’s two subsidiary com- 
panies, Standard Food Products Co., also 
of Indianapolis, and Southern States 
Foods, Inc., of Dallas. 


The deal adds to Standard Brands’ 
lines margarine, mayonnaise, salad 
dressings, and a number of other food 
specialties. 
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The Standard company is the nation’s 
third largest producer of margarine, and 
has witnessed a rapid expansion of pro- 
duction and marketing in recent years. 


FOX, BORDEN VICE-PRESIDENT, RETIRES 


Forty-six years after entering its 
employ as a driver on a milk route, 
Patrick D. Fox, Vice-President, retires 
at the end of this month from The 
Borden Company. 

For many years, Mr. Fox has been 
an outstanding leader in the dairy in- 
dustry, particularly in the fluid milk 
field, having served as President of the 
International Association of Milk Deal- 
ers, which thereafter recognized his 
service and contributions to the industry 
by electing him an honorary vice- 
president. He has held many notable 
offices in organizations of the industry. 

Mr. Fox has been Vice-President since 
February 5, 1929. For the past eight 
years he has executed special assign- 
ments of the President, has represented 
the Company in its trade relations with 
national and international associations 
and before the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. He was President of the 
International Association of Milk Deal- 
ers in 1927-28; was appointed by Gover- 
nor Alfred E. Smith in 1928 to represent 
the dairy interests of New York State 
at the World’s Dairy Congress in Lon- 
don; is Past President of the New York 
Milk Conference Board; was a founder 
of the Milk Research Council; is a Vice- 
President and director of the Greater 
New York Safety Council; member of 
the American Arbitration Association. 
For years Mr. Fox has been highly active 
in civic affairs of both New York City 
and the Oranges and Maplewood in New 
Jersey. 


FARM MACHINERY PRIORITY 


Top priority of AA-1 was assigned 
December 21 by WPB to delivery of 
critical material necessary to manufac- 
ture farm machinery included on the 
current program. 


Recommended by WPB’s Office of 
Civilian Supply, the high rating will be 
applied to material for new machinery 
as well as for repair parts for existing 
equipment. The rating was given to 
speed work on tillage tools and other 
equipment needed for the coming spring 
planting season. 

Involved in the priority assignment 
are 218,900 product tons of steel, in 
addition to companion materials, which 
will be marked for delivery during the 
first quarter of 1943. 

In addition to the farm machinery per- 
mitted by Limitation Order L-170, the 
larger manufacturers who had large 
inventories of usable materials on hand, 
have been permitted to use up those 
existing inventories. The total amount 
of farm machinery and repair parts thus 
produced in 1943 will add considerably 
to the total volume available. T-1442. 


THE DEHYDRATION OF 
RUTABAGAS 


Form:—Rutabagas are dried in the 
form of slices, cubes or strips. , 

The dehydrated product must be pre- 
pared under modern sanitary conditions, 
in accordance with best commercial prac- 
tice and Federal and State Pure Food 
Laws and Regulations. 


Varieties :—The American Purple Top, 
Bangholm and Early Neckless are gen- 
erally suitable for drying. 


Preparation:—Only sound rutabagas 
should be used for dehydrating. 

The vegetable may be prepared in one 
of two ways. 

(1) Washed, and the whole untrimmed 
rutabagas thoroughly precooked in steam 
for approximately 30 to 35 minutes, de- 
pending upon the size. The vegetables 
are then trimmed, hand peeled and cut 
as follows: slices 3/16” to 6/16” thick; 
cubes, 3/16” to 6/16” on a side; strips, 
not less than %4” in length, and in cross 
section not less than 3/16” or more than 
6/16”. 

(2) Washed, and then peeled in an ab- 
rasive peeler followed by hand trimming. 
The peeled and trimmed rutabagas are 
then cut into slices, cubes or strips in ac- 
cordance with (1) above, and blanched 
in steam for four minutes. 

Method (2) results in greater peeling 
and trimming loss than method (1) but 
is a continuous operation. 

The cut material should be dehydrated 
as soon as possible and in no case should 
it be held more than one hour. 

Peeling and Trimming Loss:—Waste 
will run from 8 to 15 per cent. 

Traying :—The material can be spread 
on the drying surface at the rate of 
about 1% lbs. per square foot. 

Drying Temperatures: — Finishing 
temperatures should not exceed 160° F. 
There is often some darkening of turnips 
during drying, this darkening occurring 
at the end of the drying period. It is 
therefore, advantageous to remove the 
turnips from the drier as soon as they 
have been reduced to the proper moisture 
content. 

Moisture Content:—The moisture con- 
tent should not exceed 5 per cent when 
packed for shipment. 


Yield:—The yield will be from 10 to 
15 per cent based on the weight of the 
fresh unprepared product. 

Detailed specifications covering pur- 
chases are issued by the Office of the 
Quartermaster General of the U. S. 
Army and by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration of Washington, D. C. 

If further detailed information is de- 
sired, inquiries should be addressed to 
The Dehydration Committee, Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to The Dehydration 
Committee, Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 800 Buchanan 
Street, Albany, California. 
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Victory LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 


ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


have gone to war, too 


Consider these facts about the seeds you use: 


1. The tremendous needs of the United Nations. 


2. The task of supplying the Repatriated 
Countries. 


3. Our greatly accelerated domestic needs. 


4. The serious curtailment of available labor 
and machinery. 


Not only this year, but next, good seeds will be 
hard to obtain. 

Seed Beans — Peas — Hybrid Corn 
Beet — Carrot 
Cucumber 
Spinach — Squash 


Since 1892 


THE CHAS. C. HART SEED CO. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


FOOD FOR VICTORY 


@ We are getting in the groove. We have begun to show 
Hitler and Hirohito what happens when we “get there 
fustest with the mostest”. We are giving our men who do the 
fighting more and better planes, more and better tanks, 
more and better ships, more and better guns and more and 
better ammunition. 


Also, we are giving them MORE AND BETTER FOOD. 
Food is as important as arms and armament. Food is the 
essential fuel for maintaining healthy, vigorous fighting men. 
Ships and tanks and guns alone will not enable our fighters 
to win—its must be all these and FOOD. Our men must 


have it. Our job is to produce it. 


The importance of its product for speeding victory places every can- 
ning plant — small or large—alongside the giant plants turning out arm- 
ament. Moreover, its product will be at the top of the list of essenti- 
als after munition and armament plants are closed and the roar of 
»ombers and the thunder of guns have ceased. 


For the canning industry in 1943 let it b—FOOD FOR VICTORY. 


F, H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


‘Efficiency in the Canning Plant’’ 
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Gor Making Dollars on 
Small Production 
“ude 


Anderson’s No. 1 Power Dicer 


An ideal machine for 
small scale manufactur- 
ing or intermittent pro- 
duction. Can be oper- 
ated from light socket. 
Mounted on castors 
making it easy to move 
anywhere. Capacity 10 
bu. per hour. Easily 
cleaned, a husky, dur- 
able machine, making 
perfect cubes. Ideal for 
cabbage, onions, apples, 
western rutabaga, etc. 

We shall be pleased to 
furnish descriptive liter- 
ature upon request on 
larger machines as well 
as other food machines 
that we manufacture. 


J. P. ANDERSON COMPANY 
9th & Thompson Sts., | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Specialists in Food Cutting Machinery Since 1873 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—We have a few cars of Wisconsin Early Sweet 


Pea Seed. Fine stock. Bozeman Canning Co., Mount Vernon, 
Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—1500 bbls. field run, 1942 Salt Stock, Southern 
California. Adv. 2675, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced Production Superintendent for can- 
ning company located in Wisconsin packing peas and other 
vegetables. Adv. 2677, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED OFFERS: Copper and Aluminum Cooking 
Kettles; Retorts; Can and Bottle Labelers; Glass Lined Tanks; 
Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. A-1 condition. Quick delivery. We 
buy and sell from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York City. 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—2 six-pocket size M & S Plunger Type Fillers, 
$400 each or best offer. Bill Prod, 833 S. San Pedro St., Los 
Angeles, California. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED FOR USER—Retorts, Stainless Steel, Monel, Cop- 
per or Aluminum Kettle and Vacuum Pan; Labeling Machine; 
Filter Press. No dealers. Adv. 2613, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
and lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—Square Portland Retorts, size 36 x 36 x 38. Can 
use carload. Adv. 2680, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Plant. Situated on Highway at Cedarville, N. J., 
consisting of 34 acres of land; railroad siding. Storage capacity 
for 75,000 cases. Tomato, Tomato Paste and String Bean 
Equipment. Up-to-date, all new 1942 machinery. Also equipped 
for Roasted Peppers and Caponata Condiments. 530 H.P. 
Boilers. For information inquire of F. M. Minervini, 406 
Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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WANTED—Superintendent for canning house packing all 
vegetables the year around. Plant located vicinity Baltimore. 
Good proposition for right man. Give complete details as to 
salary, experience in first letter. 2679, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Aggressive Production Executive. 15 
years food production experience. Seasoned in food plant opera- 
tion—glass and tin. Age 42, B. S. Agriculture. Reference. 
Adv. 2682, The Canning Trade. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Ete. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 
and other machinery 


PATENTED 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 
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REMOVER and WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer’’ is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strong parallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Ask for Details. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CoO. 


“The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE ne MARYLAND 


MODERN 
DESIGNS 


to meet your trade requirements. 


P EDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 
DESIGNERS LITHOGRAPHERS | 
VIRGINIA 


BEDFORD 


The Sixth Edition of 


Order 
preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


Canning 


Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
$10 book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
omy to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
with of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 20S. GAY STREET MARYLAND 


Size 6x9, 360 pages, Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 
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Remember - ~ - 


No better tomato seed can be purchased, regard- 
less of price. 


“Certified Indiana Canners Association 
Indiana Baltimore Tomato Seed 
$3.00 per Ib. 


F.0.B. LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Order now from— 


Indiana Canners’ Association, Inc. 
221 Occidental Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


The Associations contribution to better quality 
tomatoes. 


*Certified by Purdue University and the State of Indiana 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


HANG HIM OUT 

An Irish Guards officer called up a sergeant and spoke of 
the unsoldierly appearance of a recruit. 

“He looks very slovenly, sergeant.” 

“Yes, sor.” 

“Are you sure he washes?” 

“Yes, sor.” 

“Absolutely certain he washes?” 

“Yes, sor, but he dries a bad color, sor.” 

Cowboy: “My podner and I are taking a trip through the 
desert next week. He’s taking along a gallon of whisky for 
rattlesnake bites.” 

Visitor: “And what are you taking along?’ ’ 

Cowboy: “Two rattlesnakes.” 


TIT FOR TAT 

Mr. Sorejaw: “I’m having a terrible battle selling used cars.” 

Mr. Pokejaw: “Yeah. Well, I’m having a terrible uphill 
battle, too.” 

Mr. Sorejaw: “How’s that?” 

Mr. Pokejaw: “I bought one of your used cars.” 

About the only person who has any use for a man with cold 
feet is a hot water bottle manufacturer. 


BACKWOODS FOLKS 
“Melvin! . . . MelVIN!” 
“Huh, ma?” 
“Are you spitting in the fish bowl?” 
“No, but I been coming pretty close.” 
Sergeant (at police station): What, are you back again? 
Prisoner: Yes, sir. Any letters? 


ETIQUETTE 


Teacher (reading): Then came the great dragon belching 
forth. 
Little Johnny: Didn’t he excuse himself? 


DECLINED 
“McDonall, will ye not have a cigarette?” 


“Thank ye, no. I never smoke wi’ gloves on. I canna stand 
the smell of burning leather.” 


SIT DOWN 


Teacher—Johnny, can you define nonsense? 
Johnny—Yes, teacher—an elephant hanging over a cliff with 
his tail tied to a daisy. 


WILLING TO COMPROMISE 

A weary telegraph-agent, stationed many miles from any- 
where in the Sudan, in the hottest part of summer wired his 
superior officer: “Please relieve me; can’t stay here; am sur- 
rounded by lions, elephants and wolves.” 

The officer wired back: “There are no wolves in the Sudan.” 
Whereupon the weary one replied: “Referring to my wire 
of yesterday, cancel wolves.” 


PLACE FOR EVERYTHING 


Suitor—I wish to marry your daughter, sir. 
Dad—Do you drink, young man? 
Suitor—Thanks a lot, but let’s settle this other thing first. 
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FIRE DEFENSE 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Capacity production of canned foods is necessary to victory. 


Let us advise precautionary measures which will help you 
maintain uninterrupted production. 


LANSING B. WARNER, INCORPORATED 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 


East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND Phone: CUrtis 0270 


Air view of our large, modern plant which for years has taken care of the needs 
of many of the outstanding canners throughout the Middle Atlantic States’ Area. 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WEATHER-PROOF CASES FOR ARMY. NAVY AND LEND-LEASE SHIPMENTS 
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The post of greatest risk and honor 
goes to America’s fighting forces in 
theair, on land and onthe sea. But 
those of us behind the lines must 
play our part. 


Our customers can and must sup- 
ply, promptly and generously, the 
preserved vegetables needed to win 
the war. The men and women 
on the farms, in the factories, the 
offices, all can contribute. 


We—a cog in the great American 
machine—offer our experience and 
resources to provide and keep Green 
Pea and Lima Bean Hulling Equip- 
ment operating economically. 


AMACHE 


. WISCONSIN 
; Established 1880 | orporated 1924 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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Ta. cLEXIBLE 


It’s Stretchless Slipless §Longwearing 


Constant pulley speeds are maintained in LA PORTE Conveyor Belting, because 
it does not stretch, slip, weave, creep nor jump. This assures a more uniform 
handling of products in process from the grading table to the shipping room. 
The open mesh feature permits the circulation of air, heat, and water around 
products in process, and facilitates sterilizing with steam gun or scalding water 
without removing belt from pulley stands. In addition, its perfectly flat surface 
provides for conveying all types of containers empty or filled. 

LA PORTE Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting will stand up under heavy loads, 
resists loading impacts and gives longer, more efficient service at lower cost. 


Ask your Mill Supply House for LA PORTE Conveyor Belting in galvanized 
steel—available in any length and practically any width. 


The LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


BOX 124 LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
3erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Rohins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
\. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Serlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
“hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
“ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopestown, Ill. 
F. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
ierlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
“ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
4 Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
.. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
3erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
“hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
-a Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

\. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic, 


8erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


MIXERS 
Berlin Com: 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ny, Berlin, Wis. 
iagara Falls, N. Y. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
achinery Corporation, peston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ) Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Some Salem, N. J. 
erlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Hyder Falls, N. Y. 
achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Belden, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
. gsenkam hig 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. iota 


., Baltimore, Md. 
VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ce. Salem, N. J. 
erlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


erlin apman Company, , Wis. 
nery rporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Seltnese, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bres., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 
CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. achek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co: ation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ration, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
oe yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


‘ood Machinery ration, Hoopeston, IIL. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Nolan Machinery —— Rome, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Gompany. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


. EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin ae Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. G. Findley Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 
Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
National Can Co., Inc., New York-Baltimore. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. G. Findley Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City, Ia. 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City, Ia. 
| & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Indiana Canners Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn. 


TREATMENT. 


Bayer-Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PLATE. 
FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
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; Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 
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DEHYDRATION EQUIPMENT 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Robins Combination Shaker-Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer 


We show herewith illustration of the Robins Combination Shaker- 
Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer for use in connection with dehydrat- 


ing food products. 


We shall be glad to figure on equipment for dehydration upon re- 
ceipt of information regarding the products to be dehydrated; ton- 
nage per hour or day (state hours per day); what, if any, equipment 


you now have, including the various items of machinery from the 


time the product enters the dehydrating plant until the same pro- 


duct reaches the dehydration period. 


Write for copy of our new 1942 catalog. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY. INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND | 
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LIMA BEANS FOR PACKERS 


the 


CLARK’S BUSH: The FIRST green-seeded lima. After trial packs in 1939, was offer- 
ed to the trade in 1940 and has leaped to the forefront as ‘‘the labor-saving lima’. __Ex- 
clusively an Asgrow product, the result of 15 years’ breeding work. Entirely green at 
canning and freezing stage. Folder in full natural colors sent on request. 


HENDERSON’S BUSH: The old favorite, but at its best in the Asgrow strain, distin- 
guished by increased yield power and concentration in season. 


BABY POTATO: The FIRST bush lima to receive an All-America award: Silver Med- 
al, 1940. A cooperative development by the University of Illinois and Asgrow breeding 
stations. Small potato-lima type with Fordhook flavor. Excellent for freezing. 


FORDHOOK, ASGROW STRAIN: Differs from standard Fordhook by concentration 
both in position of pods on plant and in maturity, reaching the picking stage more uni- 
formly and earlier. 
For full listing of vegetable varieties see the Asgrow Descriptive Catalog. 
New edition now ready—Gladly sent on request. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. Main Office: New — Conn. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 


\ Les Angeles 
San Antonio 


BUY U. BONDS BUY THEM NOW 


